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“More!— More!!” 


There has never been a season when the demand for Goodrich 
Tires did not exceed by thousands the utmost capacity of 
our factories... Every year the demand has outstripped even 
the increases which we anticipated and tried to provide for. 
This year we have met the issue by a 


TREMENDOUSLY INCREASED CAPACITY 


which will enable us to care for dealers and users to the 


fullest extent. 


TIRES 


MADE OF REAL RUBBER 
































have always supplied a natural, un- 
forced, intelligent demand — caused 
solely by the service which these 
tires give to users. 


Increasing every year on account of 
the cheerful testimony of satisfaction 
which Goodrich Tire users give to 
other users. 


Such a demand concerns itself very 
little with technical talking points— 


















Tread. 


\ All styles to fit all rims, to suit all purposes. 






'B. F. Goodrich Compatie ae 


Largest in the World 


Goodrich Tires are the original American Supplied by one hundred branches and 
Clincher,—the tire with the White Tough SOx service stations ; the most complete system 


TRADE MARK 


but it is mightily interested in the 
answers to straightforward -questions 
like:—“did your tires wear well?” 


and:—“how did the Goodrich Com- 


pany treat you?” 


To have the confidence and support 
of a vast body of intelligent, ex- 
perienced consumers is our best asset. 
And it’s your most positive | assurance 
of real tire value. 


ever established to care for tire dealers 
and tire users after sale. 
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THE DEVASTATING MISSISSIPPI 


Workmen laboring desperately to confine the menacing river by placing a wooden revetment to strengthen the levee at Ames- 
ville; Louisiana, two miles above New Orleans. Swollen by the flood waters of thirty States, the Mississippi last week broke 
through its retaining walls in many places and flooded the country. Scores of persons have perished, some 375,000 have been 
rendered homeless, and thousands of destitute are being fed by the government. The property loss is estimated at $6,000,000 
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Comment 


The Presidency in the Mire 

Ir is not pleasant to admit that after a century 
and a quarter of experience we have not yet 
learned how to elect our Presidents with wisdom 
and dignity, or even with fairness and decency. 
But can any one deny it? The Presidency is the 
greatest oflice in the world. It is the most labori- 
ous in respect of duties, the most important in 
respect of opportunities and powers. But it is 
also the greatest prize open to human ambition, 
the center of the most far-reaching interests, the 
object of the most ceaseless intrigues. We have 
not yet hit upon a plan of filling it which we can 
accept as final and satisfactory. 

Everybody knows, of course, that the original 
plan was the one conspicuous failure of the 
founders of our government. Within a few years 
it brought the country to a dangerous crisis and 
had to be altered by amendment. Since then the 
device of an electoral college has not worked at 
all as it was intended to work; and other and still 
more serious ditheulties and“ dangers have de- 
veloped. Of these, perhaps the. most serious are 
those relating to the question of re-electing a 
man who has once or twice held the office, and 
more particularly to the power which he thus 
acquires over the succession. It is an old problem, 
but it is to-day unquestionably an extremely live 
and pressing problem. It is the problem of more 
than a century, but it is also the problem of the 
hour. Many of us, it is true, have been ac- 
customed to think of it as in a measure solved, 
not indeed by law, but by tradition and precedent. 
We have relied upon the mere custom which 
limits a President to two terms. As yet it is 
still unbroken. The wisdom of it has been con- 
spicuously conceded by the very man who is now 
trying to break it. But it is idle to deny that 
this eustom, though still unbroken, has been 
seriously assaulted and endangered. Mad with 
factional passion, nearly half of one great party 
has openly flouted and disregarded it. It ean no 
longer be relied upon as either secure or sufficient. 
We must find something else to take the place 
of it. 


The Only Remedy 

There is only one thing that ean take the place 
of it. When eustom and precedent fail, there is 
nothing left but law. Custom and precedent hav- 
ing failed to fix the term of one man’s service in 
the Presidency, we must either leave it unfixed 
or we must fix it by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Can any good American really be in 
doubt as to which of the two courses is the wiser? 

Tf there is such an American, then he is strange- 
ly unalive to the shame that is put upon us all 
by the present scrambling and scuffling of the two 
most widely known Americans now living. He 
is equally unmindful of the plain facts of our 
recent political history. Four years ago, by the 
most open use of the prestige and powers of his 
office, a President named his suceessor. To-day, 
by methods equally as un-American and danger- 
ous, he is striving to undo his work and reassume 
the oftice himself. The struggle has revealed to 


us all, as if by the sudden yawning of a chasm at 
cur feet, the forees and agencies which in such 
contests are always available to an unscrupulous 
ambition. It has exhibited the immense patronage 
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of the government as it may be manipulated for 
personal and selfish ends. It has shown great 
special interests ready to pour out money and 
favors in behalf of their favorites and protectors. 
It has displayed once more the ancient iniquity 


of the Southern Republican machines. It has 
stirred up evil passions. It has weakened prom- 
ising reforms. It has obscured issues. It has 


deadened patriotism. It has done our country 
an immeasurable hurt. 

There is but one way to turn to good account 
the scandal and the shame of it, and that is to 
make sure that it shali not be repeated. There 
is but one way to make our highest office un- 
attainable by such methods or by any man who 
would hold it indefinitely. That is to limit the 
President to one term by constitutional amend- 
ment, and then pass in addition the plainly 
needed laws to prevent his using the patronage 
to control the succession. Such laws President 
Tart has already recommended. But the first and 
most essential step is the amendment. We have 
tried to accomplish the end desired without such 
an amendment. But we have failed, and it is 
useless to ignore our failure. The time has come 
to set a clear bound to overweening ambition, to 
selfishness, to demagogy. Let us do it irrevocably 
and unmistakably. 


His Great Feat of Duplication 

Who says he has achieved little? Is it not be- 
coming increasingly evident every day that he has 
made two parties grow where one grew before? 


Prospects of the Clayton Resolution 

The World’s poll of Congress on the CLayTon 
resolution shows 37 Senators favorable and-only 
3 unfavorable, the remainder being doubtful or 
absent, and 209 Representatives favorable, with 
15 unfavorable and 79 non-committal or absent. 
Clearly, a two-thirds majority can be obtained 
in each House if the support of the country is 
made manifest. That now is the duty of public 
journals and all good citizens. The opinions of 
leading newspapers printed elsewhere evidence a 
good beginning. 
‘ Meanwhile the opposition finds vent. Roosr- 
VELT is against it, of course. To his thoughtful 
and judicial mind it appears “a tomfool proposi- 


tion.” He would accept a single term readily 
enough if it were for himself for life. That, in 
fact, is what he is striving to attain. But the 


World gives adequate attention to his case in 
another column. 

Senator Boran, usually a level-headed man, 
“inclines to the negative side,” but submits no 
reasons. Senator Bourne, whose faith in the 
sound judgment of the people of Oregon was 
recently exemplified by his own defeat, is op- 
posed because, forsooth, the change “ would not 
correct existing evils.” Nothing short of a guar- 
anteed millennium-making measure can satisfy 
Jonatuan. Senator Bristow, he of the eagle eye 
from Kansas, wouldn’t restrict anything, on gen- 
eral principles. Our famous sea-faring Senator, 
the Hon. Wittiam ALDEN STH, is struck sharply 
by the thought that “four years is too short for 
a good President and six years is too long for a 
poor one,” but he fails_to designate which he 
considers the bow and which the forward end of 
the idea. In any case he would bottle it up in a 
water-tight compartment. But it remains for 
Representative CuarLes F. Booner to evolve the 
death-blow of the proposed amendment. He does 
“not believe in too frequent reopening of the 
Constitution,” and feels that “however good the 
project, its realization might better be brought 
about by other means.” Nearly half a century 
having elapsed since the Constitution was 
amended, we gather readily an impression of 
Mr. Boorer’s idea of too great frequency.. Just 
what other means his fertile mind has in focus 
as better adapted to accomplish the result he leaves 
us to guess. As a matter of fact, one of the very 
best things that could happen would be a dem- 
onstration that the Constitution is not an iron- 
clasped instrument, and can be amended when the 
people so decree. 

The puerility of these objections need not be 
emphasized. Never yet has a great reform been 
accomplished with unanimity. Carpers and 
kickers there have always been and always will 
be. So let the good work go on! 


Uninstructed 

As the date set for the Baltimore convention 
draws nearer, one thing stands out more and more 
clearly, and that is the immense advantage of 
position which the wuninstructed delegates will 
have. As it is most improbable that eny candidate 
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will have enough delegates instructed fo, him 
to make a majority, not to speak of the necessary 
two-thirds, a lot of the instructed must eventually 
disregard their instructions. Otherwise 3), nomi- 
nation could be made. But this, of course, they 
will be very slow to do. As honorable yy they 
will stick to their respective candidates till 
they see that their loyalty is vain. Meanw!,j]e they 
will be more or less restrained from svch oy. 
ferences and agreements as will inevitably de. 
termine the final outcome. On the oth: hand 
the uninstructed men will be from the si.rt sine. 
fectly free to keep the end in sight and +o do lj 
they can to make it what it should be. They yj] 
be free to consider the best interest of tie whole 
party and to work for it according to tli ir. best 
judgment. They will be in the best position to 
do their duty as representatives. 

We sincerely trust that as the preliminery eop- 
test goes on to a finish more and more y- 
instructed delegates will be chosen. They should 
of course be the best men their respective eop- 
stituencies can find; men of experience, poise, and 
proved fidelity; men who can neither be sti ipeded 
nor beguiled. Such men are easier to gv! when 
no attempt is made to instruct them. hey do 
not need instructions. They ean serve their 
States and the party and the country much: better 
without them. In the present situation, iustruc- 
tions or no instructions, it is in such men thiat the 
hope of the party lies. 


How It Would Be 

What has happened to President Tarr may be 
expected to happen in due time to the present 
backers of Mr. Roosrvet7. 

RoosevEtT made Tart President. Later his 
work looked bad to him. Now he is working over- 
time to undo it. 

RoosEVELT now offers to make something of 
the rest of us; to free us from all oppressors, es- 
pecially the bosses and the lawyers, and to relieve 
us from Tart and give us back himself. 

Do we wish to be his creatures? We see what 
happens to men who trust in him and build on 
him. Do we wish to climb by his ladder? Is it 
safe? 

Tart looked good to him because he was able 
and tractable; an admirable agent; a man on whom 
it seemed that he could put his mark—“ T. R.” 

Huaues looked bad to him because he was in- 
tractable. He could not tag him. There was no 
place on him where he could stamp “'T. R.” 

He seems to have no real use for any one who 
will not take his-mark. There is no room in 
him except for RoosEveLT men. 

Mr. Tart in the White House was not the ex- 
pression of his own judgment or of the people's 
judgment, but of Roosevett’s. Mr. Tart’s judg- 
ment was that he belonged on the bench. In 
becoming President he represented the ambitions 
of various persons, not including himself, and 
RoosevELt’s instinctive propensity to exercise 
vower, and to measure the characters of men by 
their belief in himself. Tarr believed in him, 
and he believed in Tart chiefly for that reason. 

How has he dealt with him? 

As Tart deviated from the path marked “T. R.” 
he felt that he was going wrong, and that it was 
his duty to oppose him. 

So it would be with us if we pinned our faith 
to him. As long as he continued to be our hero 
he would feel that we were right, and would con- 
tribute his utmost to our happiness; but if we 
deviated from the path marked “T. R.” we would 
be wrong, and would have to go it alone, and 
he would be out beating up lions to bite us, and 
would destroy, if he could, as much of us as 
seemed necessary. 

If the country accepted him again it would be 
happy with him just as long as it gave him his 
head, and no longer... He would have his way 
if he could, without regard to any obstacle. Law 
vould not hinder nor words hold him. The only 
path of progress he would be able to see would 
be the path marked “T. R.” All others would 
be wrong, and those who preferred them would be 
erring brothers, reactionaries, and, presently, 
malefactors and public enemies. _ 

His measure of righteousness is himself. 
“Who is not for me is against me, and opposed 
to right.” He is not nearly good enough 
pure enough or sure enough for that measure 1 
be safe. 

How long will it take the abler and more gen 
erous of his present backers to find all that out! 


Under the Dome a 
‘As anybody might have seen, the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court concerning patent rights 
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and ™ mopoly merely put the question up to 
Congress The necessity for legislative action 
was made perfectly plain. Nobody wants to deny 
snventors & fair return for their inventions, many 
of whi) have proved incalculably helpful to every- 
body. On the other hand, nobody wants to 
establish monopolies through the operations of 
the Paient Office. ‘That, however, has been done, 
and to the profit of trusts, not of the inventors. 

The remedy lies with the two Houses of Con- 
oress, «nd the President in his message on the 
subject has merely recognized the truth. Certain 
laws must be changed, and perhaps some new law 
or laws will have to be enacted. 

Well, we really can’t see anything particularly 
startling in the discovery. That, after all, is what 
(Congress is for, and in spite of certain recent 
appearances and contentions Congress still exists. 
Things haven’t yet been turned over entirely to 
ihe courts and the executives or to the electorates. 
It is even true that a good many members of both 
Houses are still in Washington, and exercising 
their functions. There are still three departments 
of the government, and we are going to hazard 
the prediction that they will all three survive 
the present agitations. We can’t do without a 
legislative department, and we are not really 
going to try to do without it. The cradle of 
modern liberty was not the stump, it was not an 
executive mansion, it was not the bench. It was 
an elective legislature. 


Good Words at Princeton 

There was plenty of good talk and pleasant talk 
at the Princeton inauguration, and one man, at 
least, spoke like a statesman. 

That was Chief-Justice Wuire, whom we find 
saying : 

Whatever may be the theories, getting down to bed- 
rock, the wonderful step in democracy which our 
fathers took was what? 

It was that they builded the government upon the 
character of the American people. 

All the restraints which they created of constitu- 
tions of which so much has been said, in my opinion, 
are but the superficial view of the subject. The great 
thought which they conceived, the great thing which 
they executed, was to bring into being a government 
which rested upon the power of men to restrain them- 
selves. 


Coming from the Chief Justice these words are 
doubly significant. 


A Machiavelli in Our Midst 

The considerate and kindly Herald of this city 
speaks up handsomely for “fair play for Colonel 
W. J. Bryan,” and, after giving him credit for 
running three times “when the figures proved 
that the Democracy was unpopular,” asks, “ Why, 
now that the party is undeniably popular, should 
not Colonel Bryan reap his reward of keeping 
the fires brightly burning?”. He will, neighbor, 
if he can. Have no doubt on that score. But 
about the fires kept brightly burning. Let us 
see. The pluralities under Brother Bryan’s 
leadership were: In 1896, 601,854; in 1900, 
849,790; in 1908, 1,269,804. But these were Re- 
publican, not Bryan, pluralities. Perhaps the 
Herald had forgotten. None can ‘deny that 
Brother Bryan’s persistent work at the bellows 
has kept the embers in flame. The trouble is 
that he built his fire under the wrong party. One 
more experiment and the whole thing would dis- 
appear in smoke up the chimney. Can it be pos- 
sible that such a wish is the father of our neigh- 
bor’s seemingly gracious thought? Else why 
does it say: 

He is certainly stronger in the East than he ever 
was before. The money power, which was once op- 
posed to him, is now less hostile. Only the other day 
Colonel] BRYAN was entertained at luncheon at the 
Metropolitan Club, this city, when about fifty well- 
known men of wealth were present and listened to 
the witchery of his words. 


The “money power less hostile”? Brother 
Bryax himself in the Millionaires’ Club, the com- 


muning-place of the hated octopi? Wow! What 
will the one-gallus fellows say to that? Beware 
of this Greek, Brother Bryan, beware! Stick to 


us whom you have tried (sorely at times) 
and found true, upon the theory, of course, that 
“fait ful are the wounds of a friend.” 


A Dificrence in Terms 

Colonel Harvey has fought the Republican party 
long « 1ough to know that it is not foolish enough to 
throw away its certainty of another victory—San 
Francisco Post. 


«lhe Republican party will not throw away a 
certrinty.” for the simple reason that it hasn’t 
even a probability in stock. The question is 
whether, by betraying itself, its principles, and 
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its honor, it will sacrifice its one remaining pos- 
sibility of success. 


Important 

One point to keep in mind in respect to the 
third-term question is as to whether the beneficiary 
will ever accept a second term as ex-President. 


Ohio 
The observant San Francisco Evening Post 
sagely remarks: 


The man who is watching the fight from the side 
lines is better situated to predict the outcome than 
the combatants. That is why the best prognostica- 
tions of results in Republican conflicts have been made 
by the editor of HARPER’Ss WEEKLY. His predictions 
as tc the events in the Republican party have come 
true with such certainty and accuracy that he has 
come to be regarded as practically infallible as a 
political prophet where the G. O. P. is concerned. 
When it comes to a matter connected with the Demo- 
cratic party, Colonel Harvey’s enthusiasm is liable to 
misdirect his judgment, for hope springs eternal and 
verdant in the breast of every Bourbon when the 
Democracy is involved, no matter how practical and 
calculating he may be in other matters. That is why 
Colonel Harvey’s prediction that Tarr will be renomi- 
nated is taken as the last word, not only by the Tarr 
Republicans, but by the followers of the other candi- 
dates. : 

About two vears ago Colonel Harvey predicted re- 
sults in five State elections, and all of the predictions 
came true. He even gave the approximate figures. 
One of the States involved in the predictions happened 
to be New York, where Colonel RooSEVELT was already 
beginning his third-term activities. It will be recalled 
that the Colonel, prior to the election, said something 
about “beating them to a frazzle.” Instead, the 
Colonel and the Colonel’s friends were beaten to a 
decided frazzle. Since that time the Third Termer has 
considerable respect for Colonel HArvey’s opinions 
concerning the outcome of political campaigns. There 
is no doubt that he will be inclined to accept the last 
prediction concerning the Chicago convention and 
ery “Scandalous,” long before the delegates are as- 
sembled. 


Our Pacific contemporary errs in one respect. 
We never predict unless we know. Sometimes, 
however, we make a guess. And our guess is that 
Mr. Tart will pick up a substantial, if not indeed 
a handsome, majority in Ohio. 


In Doubt 

HarPer’s WEEKLY calls upon the people to save the 
republic, and the news from Kansas and Missouri 
should convince Colonel Harvey that they are nobly 
responding to his clarion call—Hmporia Gazette. 


If our esteemed contemporary had indicated 
whether the noble response was that in favor of 
RoosevEtt or that in favor of CLARK, we should 
know what to say. 


Waiting 

There is plenty of talk about the vote cast in 
the various primaries and the various ways it is 
going. We respectfully call attention to the 
extraordinary size of the vote that is not being 
cast at the primaries at all. It is a case of very 
speaking silence. One way to interpret it is to 
reason that the primary is not all it should be. 
That reasoning is no doubt measurably correct. 
Notwithstanding all the talk and excitement, the 
primaries are failing to evoke a full expression 
of the popular feeling and will. But that is not 
the only legitimate inference from the rather 
surprising figures. There is another, and it is 
that the sedately independent vote in this country 
is bigger this year than it ever was before. Not 
all the stay-at-homes are party men negligent of 
their duty. A lot of them are men who at this 
stage of the business deliberately decline to com- 
mit themselves. They are waiting for the con- 
ventions to act, and then, and not till then, they 
will act.. Their action will be effective, con- 
elusive. 

They are a factor in the struggle which it will 
prove extremely wholesome to remember. 


Relief from Business Strains 

The Century Magazine inquires: 

How shall our colleges assist American youth to 
secure the art of relaxation and to obtain the ability 
to relieve the tension of the workaday world by bene- 
ficial and delightful relief from business strain? 

This looks easy, doesn’t it? 

Our colleges will continue, as heretofore, to 
qualify our youth to be intelligent observers of 
the national game as played by the experienced 
and gifted men now employed for that purpose. 
Some individuals they will even qualify to play 
the game themselves. In others they will de- 
velop capacity to engage, either as operatives 
or observers, in football, rowing, lawn - tennis, 
court-tennis, rackets, hand-ball, squash, polo, or 
field sports. In others, again, they will awaken 4 
disposition to read books and periodicals, and in 
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a few they will assist to emerge a stirring interest 
in human affairs, including politics and religion, 
which shall make life for them an adventure of 
the liveliest interest, in which all knowledge and 
all occurrences shall be related to proceedings in 
which they are active participants, and in the out- 
eome of which they are zealously concerned. 

These are considerable helps to relaxation. The 
greatest help of all is not among them. It is 
girls. Nothing can compete with girls in afford- 
ing beneficial and delightful relief from business 
strains. It may be thought. to be outside of the 
province of the colleges to assist American youth 
to make themselves acceptable to the girls, but 
that seems a narrow view, since whatever makes 
a capable and interesting man helps to make a 
man of whom it will be worth some competent 
woman’s while to take some notice. The main 
relief that men get must come from women, but 
men need so much relief that there is an ample 
market for baseball, book interests, and all the 
other details of help that the colleges are able 
to provide. 

And yet all these details, and girls, too, are 
acquired, luckily, by a good many men who never 
went to college. 


Referred to Utah 

“There would be fewer divorces,” the Hon. 
TrmotHy Sutuivan is represented as saying, “ if 
men would treat their wives with absolute equal- 
ity.” Great Scott! Trmotuy, how many wives do 
you think the average man has? 


The Floods in the Mississippi Valley 

Last week’s Outlook had an interview with 
Cuamp Cuark, in the course of which he dis- 
cussed conservation, and incidentally our system 
of natural inland waterways. He said: 
“In the Mississippi Valley are 16,900 miles of navi- 
gable aaters. If they belenged to Holland there would 
be a granite dike from Alton to Fort Benton. We 
might learn something from that thrifty and industri- 
ous people who have been expending $90,000,000 in 
draining the Zuyder Zee. Year by year enough soil 
to make the State of Massachusetts is swallowed by 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and it is the 
richest land under the shining sun. ‘That lost soil 
is lost forever. We should save it for posterity. 


A granite dike from Alton to Fort Benton 
would not help Louisiana or any of the shores 
below St. Louis, but it is interesting to see that 
the Speaker has the Mississippi Valley on his mind. 

We all thought about it last week, and have 
continued to think about it this week, and will 
want to know much more fully the story of the 
Mississippi floods of 1912, with its dramatic and 
pathetic details and the final record of its losses 
in life and property. These disastrous floods 
have not yet had due attention from the public. 
There has been too much else going on. But they 
will get attention, and especially from Congress, 
in practical form. 


Justice for Man 

A contemporary asks: “ Who invented kissing, any- 
way?” If it wasn’t Adam he was a bigger duffer than 
we took him for.—Albany Argus. 


While forced to admit that Apam was something 
of a boob, we cannot permit this terrible accusa- 
tion to stand against even him. See Genesis iii: 6. 


The Call of Duty 

Of the 540 delegates needed, Mr. Tarr now has 
450. Two hundred and ninety-two are yet to be 
elected. Maryland went about as was expected, 
in view of the opportunity to purchase black 
ballots with Mr Prrxins’s money in Baltimore. 
California will have voted when this is printed. 
A division may be anticipated. Ohio comes next 
week. The State is alive with colored troops, but 
we cannot believe it possible that more than a 
third of the districts can be bought for Rooseve.r. 

All that self-respecting and patriotic Repub- 
licans have to do is to stand firm and keep busy. 
The power of unlimited funds, unscrupulously 
used, has been demonstrated in Massachusetts and 
Maryland, but it must and can be overcome by 
earnest and determined effort. 

Let all citizen Republicans remember that it is 
the future of their country, no less than the honor 
of their party, that is at stake! 

Down with the Demagogue! 

Smash the Third Term! 

Save the Republic! 





The Dionysian Spirit 

“ THERE is one element in Greek life that has never 
been adequately treated and known,” said a young 
Greek who had drifted into the hermit’s study for a 
general Socratic dialogue. “It is amazing how little 
even so-called cultivated people recognize it when it 
is mentioned to them; it is the Dionysian spirit. It 
permeates the history of Greece, always coincident 
with and accompanying the Apollonian spirit and al- 
ways breaking the rigidity and precision of its art 
and intellectual product, enlarging the hard and fast 
circles of the companion tendency. And yet who 
to-day takes it inte account? It is as active through- 
out the life and literature of Greece as it is in the 
streets of this city this spring day; only with the 
ancient people it was either gay and delicate and 
beautiful or broken by fierce tragie cruelties and 
horrible licentiousness. So far as I can find out it 
was never merely cheap, tawdry, and mawkish.” 

* And by the Dionysian spirit you mean exactly?” 
inquired the hermit. But the young Greek was tus- 
sling both with a foreign language and an inarticulats 
soul, and, after some hesitation and _ reflection, he 
replied with a good deal of confidence in his hearer’s 
comprehension of analogy, “Oh, an apple-tree in full 
bloem is the very incarnation of the Dionysian spirit.” 

Spring, the birth season of Dionysus, was _beat- 
ing at the doors of life and pushing even the city 
squares into little outbursts of enraptured bloom 
and song. On every side of the city spread soft 
miles of the exuberant yearly intoxication; birds were 
piping, whistling, fluttering about; every spray and 
twig and branch in sight had the stir of the sap 
in its veins and was pluming itself with fringed 
pine-cones turned golden and flaunted them- 
selves like sunflowers on the cool, dark branches. ‘The 
thorniest spiked bushes made shy attempts at green 
decoration, while frogs fifed shrilly a raucous song 
after their long silence. 

The inarticulate Greck left without explaining 
whether he meant that the blooming tree itself was 
the image of the spirit in question or that the per- 
ceiving eye might, by its means, be translated into the 
spirit; but it was just as well. For as a matter of 
fact he meant none of these things. Just what he 
was trying to negate and deny was our modern method 
of analyzing and labeling, of reducing significance to 
common sense which is bound to be untruthful be- 
cause its limits are too narrow to hold the truth. 
Truth spreads and burgeons and pushes out beyond 
our analyzing words and decadent culture, and what 
the Greek was dreaming of when he celebrated 
Dionysus was the racial urge and resurgence of life- 
ecstasy: the seasonal upbubbling of Hippocrene, with 
its drink of rapture and delirium that lays all bar- 
riers low, looses the shackles of the tongue, unbinds 
the individual, and sets him out once more on the 
trail of infinity and universality. 

Dionysus, born of the maiden Semele, who died 
when her divine lover, Zeus, visited her in the form 
of the lightning. was thus the son of fire and dew; 
kin to the parched earth and the wilful spates of 
spring and so prepared to meet tne double dangers 
of heat and cold and all the vicissitudes of climate. 
Torn by the Titans, rescued by his brother Apollo; 
his immortal heart taken and nursed in the thigh 
of his father; taught by Silenus—that creature part 
wise, aged man and part goat, free of ‘the earth 
and all her secrets; a dweller in Hades and thrice 
reborn into the world, he is the god of ail things 
strange and weird, fierce, enigmatical, and mystic. 
Patron of the urban festival and dithyrambie dance; 
the awakener equally of conscienceless and inspired 
utterance, he is a spiller of the wine of life, no less 
than one who drinks its very lees. As Dionysus 
Zagreus he is a brooding god, free of two worlds, 
and, like Persephone herself, he roams at ease the 
fields of life and earth, Offspring of a god and a 
woman, there is in his nature the double power and 
the eternal division of endless aspiration and un- 
conquerable limitation and the eternal affirmation of 
both. In him, despite his human bands, is no turning 
from the terrors of infinity. 


color: 


“When briskly dancing with rejoicing powers, 
He moves in concert with the circling hours, 
All blessed, fruitful, horned, and divine.” 
So the Orphie hymn speaks of him. He is merciless 
to the canny, the moderate, the cautious who deny 
his divinity. Pentheus, king of Thebes, who dared 
reprimand him, he lured out to the Bacchanalian 
revelry on the mountain and there had him torn 
limb from limb by his own maddened mother and 
The god whe has died so many deaths and 
yet survived with joy has no fear of cruelty or fierce- 
The chaotic and disorderly part of life he af- 
firma even as he aflirms its joys and beauties. It is 
the very Dionysian spirit which leads Watt Wutir- 
MAN to complete his square deifie “out of the one 
advancing ” with chaos. First Law, then Love, then 
Chaos topped by Wisdom. 
“With Sudra face and worn brow, black, but in my 
heart proud as any, 
Lifted, now as always, against whoever, scorning, 
assumes to rule me.” 

It is the Dionysian spirit that teaches man that 
he is not only an ephemeral and limited human being, 
but .part and parcel of the universal Will and as 
such himself indestructible and eternal. It is this 
spirit which gives man at moments those moments 
of inspired vision in which he knows his own es- 


sisters. 


ness. 
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sential identity with the whole of nature, that identity 
which was so constant a surety to SHELLEY and 
WuitMAN and of which even Keats had a glimpse 
when in “ Endymion” he wrote: 
“Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence; till we shine 
Full alchemized and free of space.” 
The modern philosophers who follow Dionysus are 
doubtless JAMES and BerGson, with their keen sense 
of the interaction of all things and the eternal value 
of the smallest and most easily overlooked elements 
in life. It was the Dionysian rapture that PLATO 
had in mind when in the * Phedrus ” he said: “ There 
is a madness which is the special gift of Heaven and 
the source of the chiefest blessings among men.” 
In the Dionysian madness we may again become 
for intervals part of the primordial Being itself and 


feel “its indomitable desire for being and joy in 
existence. The struggle, the pain, the destruction of 


phenomena now appear to us as something necessary 
considering the surplus of innumerable forms which 
throng and push one another into life, considering the 
exuberant fertility of the universal Will.” 

It is Apollo who draws lines and creates forms 
in the world; it is Dionysus who erases and destroys. 
He it is who teaches, too, the second death known to 
philosophers and sung in the mystic Orphic hymns. 
The first death is the one universally known in which 
the body dies and is liberated from the soul, but the 
other is that in which the soul learns to liberate itself 
irom the living body. 

And because Dionysus knows no fear, because he 
is tireless and of inexhaustible energy, because he 
affirms terror and cruelty and chaos, as well as beauty 
and rapture and joy, it is he who eternally gives 
courage to invite life’s return over and over. Who 
has once known the Dionysian ecstasy will under- 
stand this strange and mystical song by the greatest 
of his modern votaries: 


“What think ye, men? 

Am I a prophet? a dreamer? a drunken man? 

A soothsayer? or just a midnight bell? 

A drop of dew? a mist arising from eternity? 

Just now my world was. perfect. 

Midnight was also midday. 

Pain was joy too: curses, a blessing; night was 
the sun. 

Go hence until ye learn, a wise man is also a fool. 

Have ye ever once said ‘Yes’ to joy? 

Oh, my friends, then ye said ‘ Yes’ to all woe. 

All things are interwoven, linked and mingled and 
enamoured. 

And so ye have willed that once should be twice— 

So ye have said once, ‘This indeed I love, 

O happiness! O moment, halt!’ 

Then ye have lured it all over again. 

It is all eternal, linked and mingled and enamoured. 

Ah, ye eternal ones, love it all and ever! 

Even to woe say, ‘Pass, but come again.’ 

For joy calls to eternity. 

Have ye learnt my round-song? 
what it meant? 

Ah, man, have a care; 

What is it the deep midnight tells? 

I slept and dreamt 

And from a deep dream am I now awake. 

The world is deep. 

Far deeper than the daylight knows. 

Deep is its woe, 

And deeper is its joy than the heart’s deepest grief. 

Woe says, ‘ Pass on ’— 

Yet joy demands eternity, 

Demands deep everlastingness.” 


Have ye divined 





Correspondence 
AS TO CARDINALS 


STUTTGART, April 13, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In Harper’s WEEKLY of March 30, comment 
was made upon a reported claim of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell to take precedence over the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts at a recent public dinner in Boston. Such 
claim, whether advanced or not, is perfectly justified 
by accepted international usage. 

The rank of a Roman cardinal is not local, nor is 
it a matter upon which the people of any community 
are called upon to decide. It was settled long before 
our country existed as a nation and the custom of 
centuries was definitely confirmed by the Congress 
of Vienna, which accorded to the Roman pontiff 
primacy of honor over all other sovereigns, and to his 
representatives precedence over those of secular states. 
Thus it is that a papal nuncio is the dean of the 
diplomatic corps, though other ambassadors may be his 
seniors. 

Before nuncios and ambassadors, ranks a cardinal, 
who is on a footing with royal princes; the Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s precedence over all the 
dignitaries of the British Empire is a survival from 
days when the Catholic occupants of that See enjoyed 
such eminence because they were cardinals and 
legatees a latere. j 

An American citizen who is created cardinal occu- 
pies a position with which no other is exactly parallel, 
and he thereby becomes a member of a venerable and 
august council of which the status is permanently 
defined and recognized by governments. 

The position of ambassador corresponds, perhaps, 
more nearly than any other to that of cardinals, in 
that its dignity and privileges were determined by the 
same Congress of Vienna, and are_ internationally 
recognized. American ambassadors hold the same 
rank as do their colleagues who represent emperors 
and kings. So, likewise, American cardinals fully 
share the dignity belonging to all members of the see 
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college. It would, indeed, be intolerable that mer; 
can nationality should place our cardinals and ave. 
sadors on an inferior footing to that of the ubject 
of monarchies holding the same dignities, i 

When the legations in Washington were firs: raised 
to embassies, some American dignitaries were isposed 
to contest the ambassadors precedence—as t) och, it 
were a personal concession to be granted or rei ised ae 
cording to their pleasure, instead of a matter of det. 


nite rule in which the ambassadors: had no ¢!\ ico 


The precedence of Roman cardinals over «»hassa. 
dors, cabinet ministers, senators and gover:;..ys “of 
States, rests upon an_ international convey joy of 
governments, and has the sanction of univer s| eys. 
tom. Their rank and place is, therefore, not , ques- 
tion of local opinion, but is a matter of fact. It jg 
one with which the cardinals themselves hi; > jowy 
nothing to do; it has been decided for them, « «1 they 
have only to keep in their proper place. . 

All dignities have their drawbacks and in:ose ye. 
straints upon their possessors. That of «irdinal 
is, as you remark, an “ inconvenient altitude.” and jt 
may conceivably impose upon the well-know: venial 
nature of Cardinal O’Connell other and great: ~ sacri- 
fices than exclusion from public dinners whore his 
rightful place is not offered him. 

I am, sir, 
FRANCIS Mac Nett, 


All this is fine to know, but Mr. MacNutt }o.ves ys 
uninformed if it has been settled whether the Ccovernor 
of Massachusetts should address the Cardinal of Bos- 
ton on his knees or standing.—Eprror. 


CHRISTIANITY WOULD HAVE BEEN Bi!TER 
TOLEDO, O., March 12, 1912, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial “A Job for Religion” is the 
finest sentiment I have had the pleasure of seeing from 
your pen. “ Religion” may mean anythine from 
Confucianism to fetichism, neither of which has done 
anything for the uplift of mankind. “ Christianity ” 
would have been a better word. You have put into 
words a thought that has been in my heart for years, 
We have law upon law, law upon law, placing the 
cart before the horse. Change the heart and you 
need no law. What a picture one could draw if only 
the ignorant and vicious needed laws; if the educated 
and the well-to-do—the “ interests,” if you please—set 
an example of uprightness and honesty to all. 

I am, sir, 
ERNEST E. Turney. 


NO MORE 
Newark, N. J., March 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Please discontinue sending your WEEKLY or 
any other of your publications to my house, as I do 
not like your abuse of Colonel Roosevelt, one of the 
greatest men this country ever produced. I suppose 
after the returns come in, showing his election, you 
will have a cheap excuse for your mud-slinging. 

I am, sir, 
Tos. M. WALSH. 


SEES THE NEED 
: , ALBUQUERQUE, N. H., February 23, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Have let my _ subscription to Harper's 
WEEKLY lapse, intending to do without that paper, 
but with the warming up in political circles I see the 
need of its editorial page. 

I am, sir, 
L. M. BuRNETTE. 





Down with the Bosses 
(An Editorial with Sundry Interruptions) 


Now it’s down with the Boss, 
And it’s up with the free! 
_All their ruin and loss 
Are but gain unto me. 
I’m the Man of the Hour, 
I’m the chap who can win, 
For I’ve busted the power— 
(“ Howdido, Mister Flinn.”) 


Ne’er again ’neath the yoke 
Of the Bosses we'll toil, 
For their power is broke, 
And all gone is their spoil. 
We have routed the hosts 
Full of grafting and sin, 
And our proudest of boasts— 
(“Come right in, Mister Flinn.’) 


Not again ’neath the lash 
Of corruption we'll ery, 
For T’ye sent ’em to smash, 
With a glance of my eye. 
They have turned and they’ve fled 
With a riotous din, 
Al& their influence sped— 
“Take a chair, Mister Flinn.”) 


Many years have we groaned 
*Neath the crack of the whip, 
But our sin is atoned, 
We've escaped from their grip. 
We have walloped the Boss, 
And we’ve larruped his kin, 
And henceforward our course— 
(“What's the news, Mister Flinn?”’) 


Mine’s a good, righteous fight 
For the freedom of man, 
And a future of light 
Is the thing that I plan, 
When the peepul,. all freed, 
Rise and puncture the skin 
Of the Boss full of greed! i 
(“What’s the joke, Mister Flinn?”) 
Horace Dopp. GAst:!. 




















The Clayton Resolution 


The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He 
Ky shall hold his office during the term of six 

years and-shall be ineligible to a second term 
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PATRIOTIC RESPONSES OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 


THE VERY FIRST DUTY 
(From the New York “ Sun”) 


We concur with the Journal of Civilization in the 
opinion that the greatest measure of reform now in 
focus is contained in tke resolution introduced last 
week by the chairman of the House Committee on 
Judiciary. Representative Clayton’s resolution pro- 
vides for the submission to the States, in due form, 
of a constitutional amendment to make the first sec- 
tion of Article IIT read as follows: 

“The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his 
office during the term of six years and shall be in- 
cligible to a second term.” 

it will be observed that this proposed amendment 
settles the non-consecutive as well as the consecutive 
third term. It is direct and effective. Its adoption 
could not be obtained in season to apply to the elec- 
tion of 1912 or to the term of the President chosen 
next November, but it would remove forever the men- 
ace of that revolutionary change in the character of 


Clayton resolution before the States for ratification, 
if any candidate wants to test public sentiment by 
running for a third term on the ticket of a bolting 
or independent organization, the Lord have mercy on 
his soul! 





CESARISM AND MUCKERISM 
(From the Springfield “ Republican”) 


No such campaigning hitherto has been attempted 
by a Chief Magistrate in office. A President re- 
nominated has always remained in Washington and 
has been content to state his position in letters and to 
leave his campaign to the active advocacy in public 
meetings and stumping tours of his supporters. That 
such a course is more consistent with the dignity of 
the office than any other needs no argument. For a 
President is not merely a party politician and leader. 
He is the executive and titular head of a great nation 
and the President of all its citizens irrespective of 
party or individual political ties. 
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LIMITING PRESIDENT 

















A ‘“ Tomfool 


cur institutions and the life of our Republic which 
is present when personal ambition is boundless and 
demagogy triumphant. 

For more than sixscore years such a safeguard in 
the organie law has been unnecessary. The Republic 
has been protected by that unbroken tradition, that 
unwritten law, which has been described accurately by 
Colonel Roosevelt as “the wise custom which limits 
the President to two terms.” 

The wise and unbroken “ custom” is no longer pro- 
tection enough. Colonel Roosevelt himself has had the 
unspeakable distinction of showing the country how 
quickly an able and popular politician of unscrupulous 
ambition can kick it into desuetude if he is allowed 
to have his way. The barrier must be put into the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Clayton’s proposed amendment is in the inter- 
est of both parties and of all the people—even the 
Rooseveltian imperialists, if any such there really are. 
The resolution should be passed by the votes of all 
patriotic Republicans and Democrats in the House as 
soon as it comes before them. The Senate should adopt 
it without a day’s unnecessary delay. The President 
should sign it with the most rapid pen he pos- 
The principle should be affirmed in the 


Sesses, 


platforms of both of the great political organiza- 
tions whey they meet in convention a few weeks 
hence. All candidates of all parties—excepting Theodore 
Roosevelt of the new Third and Fourth Term party— 
should signify their adherence. 


And then, with the 





From the N.Y. ** World” 


Proposition ” 


Here is developing an argument of fresh point and 
not a title force in favor of limiting the tenure of the 
Presidential office to a single term, say of six years. 
As things are now going, how can the official dignity 
of the office be maintained unless a change of the sort 
suggested is made? With present tendencies what 
they are, the President is being dragged more and 
more into the mire and is being made more and more 
a kind of political circus performer. He is more and 
more exposed to the unrestrained verbal abuse and 
malicious misrepresentation that disfigure partisan 
struggles for place and power. The effect cannot be 
beneficial under any decent and orderly rule of the 
people. Indeed, the effect of depriving the Presidential 
station of those safeguards which tend to preserve in 


the popular mind the conception of the office as em- 


bodying the majestic sovereignty of the nation, regard- 
less of the individuality of the occupant, must be to 
make the office more than ever the particular spoil of 
theatrical sensationalists gifted with the talent for 
popularity and the cheap tricks of limelighting. 
Whether the arguments in favor of a single Presi- 
dential term which recent developments have empha- 
sized and pointed are strong enough to warrant an 
effort to amend the Constitution must be left to the 
ccuntry to decide. It is clear from the attitude of 
leading Senators and Representatives in both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties and from a recent 
public declaration by President Tarr that only pub- 
lic support is needed to make practicable the passage 
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by Congress of a constitutional amendment that wo! 
remove the menace which so-called “ indispensy' |e 
men” occasionally bring upon American institutio.s, 
The embodiment of such an amendment in the Con.:j- 
tution would at the very least save the President: 
office from the two extremes of Cesarism and muck »y- 
ism. 





A SAFEGUARD FOR BUSINESS 
(From the Baltimore “ Sun”) 


The resolution introduced into the House of Re}, e- 
sentatives by Mr. Clayton, the chairman of tie 
Judiciary Committee, looking to the change of ie 
Presidential term, is brought forward at an auspicicus 
moment. Mr. Clayton’s joint resolution embodies a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution fixing the 
term of office of the President at six years and making 
him ineligible for a second term. It would give tie 
resolution additional strength if the beginning of thie 
Presidential term should be fixed for a later date than 
March 4th, so that the inauguration of the Presidet 
would not take place at a season when the weather is 
almost sure to be inclement. 

Perhaps at no other time in our history would there 
have been as many and as convincing arguments in fa- 
vor of the plan proposed in Mr. Clayton’s resolution as 
there are at the present time. <A four-year term is too 
short for various reasons. The Presidential election 
disturbs and unsettles business for several months, 
and every fourth year is too frequent. There is no 
reason why business should be demoralized by such 
frequent elections. 

But the chief reason why Mr. Clayton’s resolution 
should pass is that a President in office, who is a 
candidate for re-election, has an undue advantage over 
other candidates in his own party for the nomination, 
and an undue advantage over his opponent of the 
other party in the election. Mr. Samuel J. Tilden 
declared that a mere majority of the people could not 
turn a party out of power. It required a large pre- 
ponderance of public sentiment to overcome the advan- 
iage of the possession of the offices, the campaign fund, 
and the machinery of government, which have always 
been freely used to keep the reigning dynasty in power. 
There is nothing in the Constitution as it now is to 
prevent a life tenure of the Presidential office. When 
the Constitution was created no one had any reason 
to suppose that the executive department would be- 
come so powerful as it has become. Nothing has stood 
in the way of long-continued tenure of the Presidential 
office but wholesome public sentiment and the anti- 
third term tradition which arose from Washington’s 
refusal of a third election. If that tradition is once 
violated and the barriers against a third term are 
broken down, they will be down for good. 

Mr. Clayton should make it clear in his resolution, 
if he has not done so, that there shall be no second 
term, no two consecutive terms, and no two terms 
for any one man, whether they are consecutive or not. 
It might save a great deal of trouble in the years to 
come. 


Q 





A “TOMFOOL PROPOSITION ” 


(From the New York “ World”) 


The Clayton resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the Presidential term to six years with- 
out eligibility to re-election brings from Mr. Roose- 
velt the statement that he has been asked to commit 
himself “to about every tomfool proposition, and | 
presume this is one of them.” 

In the Convention of 1787 which framed the Con- 
stitution, seven States, including New York, favored 
a seven-year term without right of re-election and 
enly two States were opposed. The majority were 
much given to tomfoolery. 

Nine States, including New York, later on voted 
for a six-year term without re-election and only one 
was opposed. They were still more given to tom- 
foolery. 

The matter was next referred to a committee of 
five, which persisted in the tomfoolishness to the ex- 
tent of reporting a seven-year term without right of 
a second election; and the worst. of it is we have no 
record of the reasons which finally drew the con- 
vention away from the tomfoolishness. 

President Jackson in 1829 was tomfool enough to 
urge the single term of six years, and President Hayes 
and a committee of Congress in 1877 equally distin- 
guished themseives. 

Coming down to our own immediate time, we find 
the tomfool proposition running riot through the 
official body politic. ‘ 

It has the indorsement of President Taft. It has 
been reported favorably by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. It is about to be re- 
ported favorably by a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee. The World’s canvass of Con- 
gress shows a remarkable scarcity of votes in op- 
position, and many of these object only to the length 
of the single term. It finds wide and emphatic in- 
dorsement from governors of States, mayors of cities, 
and others. 

Its tomfooliskness becomes further evident in its 
effectiveness to protect the dignity and independence 
of the Presidential office and end the abuses of patron- 
age which attend the seeking of a second term. 

As a fool proposition the Clayton resolution is al 
most equal, in its weight of indorsement from the 
founders and builders of the Republic and those whe. 
now come after them, to that other proposition estal 
lished by the precedent of Washington and Jefferson 
which Mr. Roosevelt is engaged in endeavoring’ te 
overthrow. 








Wilmington, Historic and Picturesque 






By Thaddeus S. Dayton 










HAT is now the city of Wilmington 
had its beginning nearly three cen- 
turies ago, when the great Gustavus 
Adolphus dreamed of establishing 
beyond the seas a new Sweden to 
perpetuate his idea of civil and re- 
CC ey) ligious Pig — > Pye: 
x ro RUS years after the death of their king 
CKO IEE, on the battle-field of Liitzen before 
the first Swedes rounded Cape Henlopen. They sailed 
up the Delaware in search of hills and rocks that 
would remind them of their homeland. The sight of 
the first of these so pleased them that they exclaimed 
that they had come to an earthly 
paradise. There they landed, in the 
month of March, 1638, and founded 
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had an epidemic of yellow fever which carried off 
many of its prominent citizens. 

Wilmington became a city in 1832. It had then a 
population of about 7,000. In the same year came the 
first railroad, which, according to its charter, had to 
maintain a good turnpike, twenty feet wide, alongside 
its tracks. This road was for the Conestoga wagons 
that hauled the inland freight in those days—big, 
heavy affairs, covered with canvas tops, and drawn 
by teams of six or eight horses, each of which carried 
a jangling string of bells on a bow over its head. Wil- 
mington became the operating center of the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Company. 


The first car was built by Samuel Harlan, and it is a 
tradition in the great works which he founded that 
it was hauled through the streets on wagon-wheels to 
the railroad. The establishments of the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Company, the Jackson & Sharp Com- 
pany, and the Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Baltimore 
tailroad Company turn out cars of all sorts by the 
thousand. The first two companies send their cars 
to every country in the world. 

The Wilmington of to-day has a population of about 
90.000. It is the metropolis of the State of Delaware 
and the trade center of all the large peninsula be- 
tween the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. The city is 
situated upon a series of low-lying 
hills that slope gently toward Dela- 
ware Bay. Its appearance from the 





one of the earliest and most important 
colonies in North America. Theirs 
was the first military occupancy of 
the territory of the Middle States. 
The first church and the first civil 
courts in that vast region—then on 
the edge of the unknown—were estab- 
lished by them. 

Around the fort sprang up the 
homes of the people, forming the first 
village, Christinehamm, which later 
joined with the Quaker village of 
Willingtown and was incorporated as 
the borough of Wilmington. 

Absorbed in the Thirty Years War, 
the rulers of Sweden forgot all about 
the dream of their great king. The 
Dutch overcame the Swedes and were 
in turn subjugated by the English. 
Then the Quakers came. But the vil- 
lage of Christinehamm was nearly a 
century old before it had a rival. 

Early in the eighteenth century 
Thomas Willing had settled in Phila- 
delphia. Later he established him- 
self in the colony toward the mouth 
of the Delaware, and there married, 
in: 1728, Catherine, the daughter of 
Andrew Justison, a Swede. Willing’s 
father-in-law deeded him as a wed- 
ding gift a plot of land along the 








bay, or what is really the estuary 
forming the outlet of the Delaware 
River, is most attractive. The most 
imposing view, however, is from the 
heights along the northern’ and 
western suburbs. The river-front is 
lined with massive factories and mills. 
The masts of vessels and the funnels 
of steamers mark the location of the 
great ship-yards. Beyond the Dela- 
ware is the New Jersey shore, along 
the dim line of the horizon. 
Wilmington’s first financial institu- 
tion was the Bank of Delaware, which 
was founded in 1795. It is the fourth 
oldest bank in the United States. 
Fifteen years later the second bank in 
Wilmington was organized, under the 
title of The Bank of Wilmington 
and Brandywine. Both of these in- 
stitutions are stili prospering. To- 
day a dozen banks, with a total of 
more than $10,000,000 capital and 
undivided profits, are necessary to 
take care of Wilmington’s business. 
Wilmington is a city of churches, 
but the one in which the people as a 
whole take the most pride, on account 
of its historical associations, is the 
Qld Swedes Church that was built in 
1698, some sixteen years after Will- 








river-front, which, three years later, 
Willing laid out in streets as a new 
settlement and began to sell in lots. 
He built a house, at the corner of 
Front and Market streets, in 1732, 
and another man built a_ tavern. 
But Willing had little money to spend in the develop- 
ment of his project, and the village of Willingtown 
did not grow as he had anticipated. In 1735 came 
William Shipley, an English Quaker, who had been 
living near what is now known as Darby, Philadelphia. 
Shipley brought with him his wife and children, also 
vigor and enthusiasm and the idea of making a new 
town. It was soon discovered that he was the right 
man for the project. Willing was set aside, his town 
scheme was forgotten, and Shipley became the founder 
of Wilmington. 

At the close of the Revolution, Wilmington had a 
population of nearly 2,500. It was a town of double- 
pitch or hip roofs, an architectural fashion that the 
Swedes had brought over with them. The purpose 
of these roofs was to throw off readily the heavy falls 
of snow that were expected. Some of these ancient 
houses still remain. 

Wilmington received its large increases in popula- 
tion, immediately following the Revolution, through 
the misfortunes of other places. In 1791 an insurrec- 
tion in Santo Domingo caused many fugitives to seek 
shelter there. In 1793 an outbreak of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia created a panic in that city, and hun- 
dreds fled to Wilmington. Many of these people 
settled there. Five years later, however, Wilmington 


The Swedish Episcopal Church at Wilmington is the oldest in the country 


The line to Perryville, Maryland, was completed in 
1837, and that to Philadelphia in 1838. Many new 
industries sprang up. Some of them have grown into 
huge corporations. The Harlan & Hollingsworth Ship- 
building Company and the Lobdell Car Wheel Com- 
pany were both founded in 1836. The Pusey & Jones 
Company was established in 1848. The morocco-leather 
industry, which now includes many great concerns, was 
founded by Pusey & Scott in 1845, and the carriage in- 
dustry, which, prior to the Civil War, was one of the 
most considerable businesses in the city, began in 
1844. 

In ship-building, and in car-building especially, Wil- 
mington is in the front rank in the United States. 
The first sea-going iron ships constructed in America 
were built in the Harlan & Hollingsworth yards. Since 
then hundreds of vessels from the Wilmington ship- 
yards have gone forth on every sea. They sail under 
many flags. Some of them have been carried overland, 
on the backs of men and mules, to the middle of South 
America, and have been launched on mountain lakes 
and rivers. Some of the swiftest of the racing yachts 
of international fame, and some of the most palatial 
steamers that ply the inland waterways, have come 
from the banks of the Delaware. The cars built in 
the Wilmington shops are .no less widely distributed. 


iam Penn arrived in America. The 
architect and builder of this ancient 
edifice was the Reverend Erie Bjork, 
a Swedish Lutheran priest, who 
came to America in 1697 by appoint- 
ment of Charles XI. of Sweden. 
There was nothing esthetic in the plan of this build- 
ing as designed by its priestly architect. The contract 
called for a structure sixty feet long and thirty wide. 
The height was not decided on when the corner-stone 
was laid, the wardens declaring that it should remain 
uncertain until they could see how it would compare 
with the other dimensions. After much discussion the 
site of the church was fixed in the cemetery west of 
Fort Christine. The material used in the construc- 


tion of the church and much of the labor necessary for 
its building were contributed by the members of the 


congregation. When it was finished it differed much 
from the present picturesque structure. 

In 1786 the vestry requested the King of Sweden to 
send a new priest who spoke English. This petition 
arose from the fact that the English Quakers and 
Episcopalians had, by that time, far outnumbered the 
Swedes, and the Swedish language had fallen into dis- 
use. The church, in the mean time, had been organ- 
ized under the laws of Delaware, and the Reverend 
William Price, of Milford, Delaware, a Church of 
England clergyman, became the first English minister. 

To-day there are eighty-three churches in Wilming- 
ton. They represent all the important religious 
denominations, and their supporters include more 


than two-thirds of the entire population of the city. 

















Wilmington is the trade center of the peninsula between the Delaware and Chesapeake bays 
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3 bought “at sama: expense by the 
students that ‘night, and bundled 
into a cart, and horse, cart, and 
musicians had been dragged through 
the campus. 
EN The extraordinary efforts of the 
ag = hand to play their instruments with 
the temperature near zero brought 
shouts of dissatisfaction from the rapidly increasing 
body of undergraduates. Shadowy forms came run- 
ning from all parts of the campus, 
hurrying feet echoed in the entries, 
shouts unintelligible to, all but the 





Larkin 


By John 


and frankly and then—help. No one came on errands 
of such a character but believed when leaving that he 
had had an attentive and sympathetic listener, and 
whether aid had been granted or refused that man left 
understanding more than when he came, knowing that 
if he was so entitled the promise to aid would be no 
perfunctory promise, but would be fulfilled to the 
letter; if his cause was impossible, that fact would be 
shown to him gently and conclusively, yet Dr, Hibben’s 
decision would be recognized as just, and would leave 
no sting behind it. 








sicle 


The shafts of cunning archers could find no we: 
spot in the armor of Hibben’s character, and acco: 
ingly they paid him their tribute. 

It is somewhat puzzling to one who meets the 1. « 
president casually to discern the fundamentals of 4). 
character. The special study of years is carried ~« 

easily and is so mixed with a large cultivation a: 
catholicity of knowledge, and is so balanced witl 4 
general development. that to the casual observer : 
salient characteristic presents itself. 

* Pleasant,” “ agreeable,” “ just like other men,” ; 
the descriptions of a stranger, f 
lowed by a wonder as to the gre 
hidden capacity which must be po, 





initiated were heard from all quarters 
as recruits gathered and followed the 
eart and band, 

Many times the musicians tried to 
please and failed. ‘Their music was as 
foreign as their speech, and at last, 
under dire threats, they were re- 
quired to stay in the cart, keep quiet, 
and look like a band if they could not 
play like one. 

The procession, after much diffi- 
culty with horse because of ice, and 
cart because ot horse, and musicians 
because of both, reached the home of 
the man who had that day been 
elected, by the trustees, president of 
Princeton University. 

In response to cheers the president 
appeared, and the unruly and vehe- 
ment mob of students at once became 
silent and deeply attentive as the man 
began to speak. The speech was 
sincere, earnest, and reached the 
hearts of his listeners. 

Then and there the students of the 
university on the night of January 
11, 1912, ratified and set the seal of 
their approval on the action taken 
by the trustees of the university in 
the earlier part of the day in selecting 
as the fourteenth president of the 
institution John Grier Hibben. 

Since his graduation in 1882, with 
the exception of about nine years, 
from 1882 to 1891, Dr. Hibben’s life 
has been passed in the service of the 
university. He went to it in 1891 as 
instructor in logic and psychology, 
thereafter became assistant professor 
in these branches, and in 1896 was 
appointed Stuart Professor of Logic, 
which chair he held until his election 
as president. During all this time 
he filled various positions in the ad- 
ministrative branches of the univer- 
sitv requiring tact, discrimination, 








sessed to warrant his election to }):s 
high office. His traits are those whi), 
are common to many men. He his, 
however, these traits to a greater ( 

gree, and each as much as “the other, 
and thus he is well balanced. \\ 

find him very normal and very san 

that he is tolerant and ready to hea 
both sides: that he does not agr 

first with one and then with anothe; 
on the same question, and does not 
trim his sails to every wind that 
passes; that under his ‘great gentle 
ness lie strength and courage read, 
to grapple with false men or fals: 
principles. 

There are, however, two traits 
which are paramount in his character. 
One is the spirit of justice. This is 
what the students saw and extolled in 
their song; when they said the 
“whitest” man, they meant the 
“ squarest ” and the most just. This 
sense of justice exists to a marked de- 
gree in young people, and is the at- 
tribute they most respect and most 
insist upon as a matter of absolute 
right; it is one of the things they 
believe they may demand. 

The othér trait is hard to define, 
whether it is genius or the result of 
studies in the mental processes is 
hard to say. Whichever it may be, 
he is a genius of concord. Some men 
are the very incarnation of discord; 
their atmosphere is one of confusion; 
thiigs go wrong; nothing fits. Some, 
again, are like the conjurors who tap 
on a box and all the blocks fall into 
their appointed places and the puzzle 
is one no longer. 

Things go right with Hibben. They 
fall into proper place; they do not 
jar or quarrel, but become a part of a 
smooth-working machine. How it i 
done is a mystery ; it just cancun. 








and,the sense of justice. 

During all this time he lived in 
Princeton; his goings and comings, 
his speech and even his thoughts were 
known to all men. Many men seem 
great at a distance. Imagination sup- 
plies qualities which are unseen because of such dis- 
tance. As definition grows with nearness of vision 
we notice defects in the composition. 

The most loyal supporters for the oflice to which Dr. 
Hibben was elected were those with whom he had 
lived and moved and worked for many years and who 
knew him thoroughly, intimately, and at close range. 
These men knew without imagining every angle and 
curve of his mind and soul, and, knowing, believed that 
this man was worthy of the presidency of the univer- 
sity. 

A character which could stand the microscopic test 
that such intimacy brings gives evidence of its 
genuineness and sterling quality. 

Accessible to every one seeking advice or in trouble 
or to him who had or believed he had cause for com- 
plaint or grievance real or imaginary, each knew that 
there was one man who would listen and advise fairly 


John Grier Hibben 


Sympathy for those needing sympathy or advice is a 
qualification many have; but few follow svmpathy or 
advice by concrete acts. Hibben did. And as ¢lass 
after class came and went there was not one but car- 
ried away with it a deep impression of these qualities 
in Hibben’s character. 

Even the undergraduate body with its uncanny dis- 
cernment of weakness or foible in the character of the 
faculty members failed to find a weak spot in their 
Professor of Logie. 

In one of their familiar songs known as the Faculty 
Song the students have gleefully shouted out the 
points of weakness or strength of the various members 
of the faculty, 

In the stanza relating to Hibben which was sung as 
far back as 1895 he was described as “the whitest 
man in all the fac,” and so it stands after twenty 
years. 


There is no pulling nor hauling nor 
effort, no long speeches. A word or 
two dropped into a clouded or dis- 
turbing mind, and clarity is the re- 
action and understanding. 

This force or power is not observed ; 
results only are seen. It is like some force of nature 
in its comprehensive and resistless workings. There 
are no orders: there is no forcing of opinion of one 
man upon the mind of another. The other mind is in 
accord as soon as the suggestion has been made, and 
apparently has been the ‘creative mind. 

What is this control over the minds of men? May 
it not be in part recognition by such minds of the 
absolute honesty of purpose and unselfish motives— 
the inherent loy alty of all men to such a spirit? 

It is the resultant of a strong character acting upon 
others responsive to the subtle call made upon their 
spiritual natures. 

These are some of the qualities which those who 
know Hibben see in him and in his relation to others. 
His duty to himself may be told in a word: ever in 
the conflicts of his mind he has followed the nobler 
impulse. 





The Centenary of Robert Browning 


SINGER of hope for all the world, 
Is it still morning where thou art, 
Or are the clouds that hide thee furled 
Around a dark and silent heart? 


The sacred chords thy hand could wake 
Are fallen on utter silence here; 

And hearts too little even to break 
Have made an idol of despair. 


Come back! The fools that still deny 
And still destroy in hourly jest 
‘Tempt not thy truth with sophistry, 
3ut find it still too stern a test. 


Come back to England, where thy May 
Returns, but not that rapturous light! 
God is not in His heaven to-day 
And with thy country naught is right. 


By Alfred Noyes 


Paradox, mockery, doubt, and greed 

Break down the shrines with crackling laughter, 
And where a jester deigns to lead 

The lawless throng runs tumbling after, 


And some go mumming through the gloom, 
And laugh to find all souls astray; 

And some—our noblest—fold their doom 
Around them in the Roman way. 


But thou, whose thought, profound and pure, 
Moved like one intricate world, sublime 
With wheeling system, through the obscure, 

Unfathomed skies of life and time, 





Across the dark didst flash the light 
Back to its ‘primal found above, 

Nor dream the nothingness of night 
Could e’er bring forth the wings of love, 


Or close them! Hear us, passionate soul, 
Crowned with rich grief, most strong, most wise, 
O, still, still point us to the goal 
That glorified thy constant eyes. 


No facile flatterers of the hou, 
Dare mock as facile thy full hope, 
Whose mail-clad worlds marched on in power 
Up, up, not down, the Avernian slope. 


No shallow hearts dare find thy faith 
Shallow! Deep, deeper than the sea, 

Abides the love that stormed through death 
And marched to immortality. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SCRANTON AND WILKES-BARRE, 
WHERE WHITE AND RED MEN CONTENDED FOR DOMINION 


"UG, 
Z 


ITHIN the narrow compass of the 
Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys, 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, is the 
richest strip of land in all the 
world. Because of the fertility of 
its soil, red men and white waged 
unrelenting war over it for nearly a 
hundred years. It was the scene of 
one of the bloodiest Indian mas- 
sacres in history. ‘lhen came the finding of anthracite 
coal and the drilling open of the incalculabie treasure- 
chest that Nature had hidden away in the hollow of 
the hills. From the mouths of the mines there pours 
a flood of coal that is worth, as it tumbles into the 
cars, more than $150,000,000 a year. The total annual 
production of gold in the United States is but a little 
over half that. 

‘two cities, Seranton and Wilkes-Barre, are the 
industrial capitals of this region. There are a dozen 
smaller towns. Indeed, they are scattered so closely 
along the Lackawanna and the Susquehanna rivers 
that often it is hard to tell where one ends and another 
begins. The mining of coal is of course the chief 
husiness of the inhabitants. But, side by side with 
the coal seams, run veins of iron ore, so that the 
manufacture of iron and steel is also a tremendous 
industry. In addition to all this, the water supply 
from the Susquehanna and the Lackawanna rivers is 
abundant. ‘This, with the cheapest of fuel, has at- 
tracted a remarkable number of diverse industries. 
Among them are some of the largest textile mills in 
the United States—mills where silk and wool and 
cotton are spun and woven. From cement to soap, 
from paper-bags to pianos, there is hardly a thing of 
common use that one could name which is not made 
on a large scale in this long and narrow strip of coun- 
try than in a little more than threescore years has be- 
come the richest empire of industry in the United 
States. 

In the beginning, or as far back as the 
legends go, the Six Nations were the lords of the 
Susquehanna. Their chief strongholds lay many 
miles to the northward in the region of the chain 
of lakes in the western part of New York State; 
but they came southward every year to this, their 
favorite hunting-ground. In 1753 an association of 
persons, principally inhabitants of Connecticut, sent 
out agents to explore the Connecticut territories that 
lay to the west of New York. These land-seekers 
came upon the beautiful valley, and, two years later, 
made a treaty with the Six Nations for its purchase. 
In August, 1762, more than a hundred men from 
Cennecticut took possession of these lands. The next 
spring more came, bringing with them horses and 
oxen and cows and farming utensils. They extended 
their settlements into Wilkes-Barre, Kingston, Ply- 
mouth, and Hanover, and their first year’s crops were 
bounteous. Suddenly, on the 15th of October, while 
the settlers were at work in the fields, they were at- 
tacked and about twenty of them slain. ‘The rest 
abandoned the settlement and fled back to Connecticut. 

It was six years later before any of the men from 
Connecticut again ventured into Wyoming Valley. 
In January, 1769, there came forty of them, sent by 
the Susquehanna Company to prepare a place for the 
two or three hundred more that were to follow them in 
the spring. These forty must have been hardy pioneers 
indeed. It was a thirty days’ tramp through the deep 
snows and winter wildernesses from Hartford to 
Wilkes-Barre, and when they reached their destination 
they found other white men on the ground. One was 
a Jerseyman—a peddler—who had established him- 
self in the most habitable log-house that had been left 
standing. The rest were “ Pennamites,”’ who held pos- 
session of the lands at the mouth of Mill Creek, where 
the principal part of the massacre had taken place. 
The Connecticut men, therefore, passed over the river 
to Kingston. There, in two feet of snow, they laid out 
a township, built log huts, and had progressed admir- 
ably when the sheriff of Northampton County ap- 
peared, arrested them for “riot and-forcible entry ” 
and marched them away to jail. 

Then began a bitter civil war that lasted with but 
one intermission until nearly the close of the 
eighteenth century, about thirty years. This strange 
strife was suspended only during the Revolution. 
When peace with England was declared it broke out 
again more fiercely than ever. The “ Yankees” and 
the “ Pennamites,” as they were called, were so evenly 
matched that first one side and then the other would 
gain a victory, depending on which had the latest 
accession of new settlers. The Wyoming Valley 
bristle’ with rude forts and block-houses. There was 
much bloodshed and many pitched battles. Finally 
this e ntroversy, which had lasted nearly three dec- 
ades, was settled by the government of the United 
States. ‘ 7 
When the Revolution began Wyoming was one of 
the most exposed out»osts of civilization in the colo- 
nies, arly in 1778 news reached the settlers in the 
Wyoming Valley that a large number of Indians and 
Tories who had wintered about Niagara were planning 
to mov» southward in the spring, to invade Wyoming 
and taxe possession of that lovely region for them- 
Selves, _ This proved true. The forces, under orders 
from Colonel Guy Johnson, assembled at Seneca 
Castle early in May. Captain Joseph Brant, or 
Thayer. denegea, with his Mohawks, some Senecas, 
Schoha ries, 
he ontlet of the Seneca 
the 
and 





Indian 


and Oquagoes, moved south by way of 
and Cayuga lakes and 
headwaters of the Mohawk. 
killed on their 


They 


joined 


plundered 


way and the main 


By John Roberts 


There were about 350. in Brant’s divi- 
sion, and about 400 British and 400 Indians in the 
force commanded by Colonel John Butler. The In- 
dians were mostly Senecas. They were spread out 
over a considerable territory, and killed and laid waste 
as they proceeded down the two branches of the Sus- 
quehanna. ‘These scattered parties all converged at 
the upper end of the Wyoming Valley, near the mouth 
of the Lackawanna. They captured Fort Jenkins and 
killed all. They proceeded down the Susquehanna, 
while the settlers moved up the river to oppose them. 
The whole American force consisted of about 300 men, 
and gathered at Forty Fort, which stood just below 
the site of Forty Fort Church at Kingston. Colonel 
Zebulon Butler was placed in charge. 

There was no other alternative but to fight and 
conquer or die. Retreat with their families was im- 
possible. On the morning of the 3d of July they 
marched out to meet the enemy. The field of fight 
was a plain, partly cleared and partly covered with 
scrub oak and yellow pine. The settlers’ right wing 
rested on a steep bank which descended to the low 
river flats; the left extended to a marsh, thickly 
covered with timber and brush. The engagement did 
not begin until about four in the afternoon. The colo- 
nists were outnumbered by three to one, and not many 
of them had had any actual experience in such war- 
fare. The enemy, veterans of half a hundred battles, 
outflanked them easily, and it was not long before 
the settlers were surrounded. Then followed the mas- 
sacre, which was accompanied by the most terrible 
tortures. The brave but overpowered soldiers of 
Wyoming were slaughtered without mercy, some while 
in flight, others after surrendering themselves prisoners 
of war. The plain, the river, and the island of Monoc- 
konock were the principal scenes of the massacre. 
Sixteen men, placed in a ring around a rock, were held 
by stout Indians, while squaws slaughtered them, one 
by one, slowly, torturingly, with knife or tomahawk. 
In another ring nine 
met death lJingeringly 
in the same way. Only 


body at Tioga. 


not profitable, however, and in 1828 its fires went out. 
The little settlement at Slocum Hollow did not 
awaken, and the city of Scranton was not actually 
born, until 1840. In that year came some men of 
pluck and enterprise who had heard of the abandoned 
forge and cf the mineral richness of the hills. These 
explorers were headed by William Henry. After satis- 
fying himself as to the possibilities of the region, he 
sought out Sanford Grant, Selden T. and George W. 
Scranton, who lived at Oxford, New Jersey. Together 
they purchased many thousand acres of land, which 
enabled them to control subsequent discoveries of iron 
ore on the eastern range of the Moosic Mountains. 
When they took possession of Slocum Hollow,. all that 
remained of the original settlement was five dwelling- 
houses, a school-house, a cooper-shop, a sawmill, and 
a grist-mill. They renamed the place Harrison. A 
little later it was called Lackawanna Iron Works, 
then Serantonia, and lastly Scranton. 

In 1850 Seranton’s population had grown to about 
1,000. Ten years later it was more than nine times 
that, and in the decade from 1860 to 1870 it was quad- 
rupled. The city was granted a charter in 1866, by 
which its area was increased to nearly twenty square 
miles. The present population of the city is more than 
130,000, ranking forth in size in the State. It is the 
center of the greatest anthracite coal-field in America. 

Seranton has twenty. banks within its city limits: 
five national banks, twelve State banks, and three 
trust companies. Lackawanna County has thirty-nine 
banks. Eleven new banks have started business there 
within the last three years. Scranton bank stocks 
sell higher in proportion to their book value than 
those of any other city in the United States. 

The city is served by five steam railroads. The 
necessity for an outlet for the products of the mills 
that the Scrantons established was the origin of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. It was projected by Colonel 
Scranton in 1847, and the northern division, connect- 





60 of the 300 men of 
the colonists escaped 
death that afternoon. 
It is said that that 
massacre made 150 
widows and 600 or- 
phans in the valley. 
The site of Fort 
Wilkes- Barre was in 
the center of the 
present city, in what 
is now the court-house 
square. The Wyoming 
monument, a lofty 
shaft, marks the scene 
of the battle and mas- 
sacre. 

Wilkes-Barre was so 
named in honor of Col- 
onel John Wilkes and 
Colonel Barré, who were 
distinguished advocates 
of liberty and_ the 
rights of the colonies. 
It was first settled in 
1769, and was laid out 
by Major John Durkee 
for the Susquehanna 
Company, as the Con- 
necticut proprietaries 
were called. To-day it 
has an area of nearly 
five square miles and a 
population of about 
70.000. It is the .com- 
mercial center of the 
Wyoming Valley, whose 
population, outside the 
city, is close on 200,000. 

The region now occu- 
pied by. the city of 
Scranton was called 
Capouse, from the 
tribe of Indians that 
lived there before the 
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coming of the white 
men. The Wyoming 


massacre, in 1778, left 
no living person there. 
The first white settler 
was Philip Abbott. from Connecticut. He and 
his family escaped the Indians in the bloody sum- 
mer that left the Lackawanna Valley desolate, but 
returned in 1786. In that year he built a log cabin 
and a primitive grist-mill, or “corncracker,” on the 
banks of Roaring Brook, in what he called “ Deep 
Hollow,” “where a part of Scranton now stands. For 
eleven years Philip Abbott, his brother James, and 
those they brought with them were alone in their occu- 
pancy of the little settlement by the Roaring Brook. 
Then, in 1799, came Ebenezer and Benjamin Slocum, 
who purchased the Abbott property, enlarged the mill, 
erected a distillery, started a forge, and built several 
houses. In those days the settlement was known as 
Slocum Hoilow. 

The Slocums were men of great energy. Their iron- 
forge was the forerunner of one of the greatest indus- 
tries of the valley. It depended on charcoal for heat- 


ing, and worked into iron the ore found in the hills of 
the Roaring Brook and the Moosic Mountains. It was 
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The monument at Wilkes-Barre which commemorates the Wyoming Valley massacre 


ing with the Erie Railroad, was completed six years 
later. The southern division, extending over the 
Pocono Mountains, through the Delaware Water Gap 
to New Hampton, connecting with the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, was pronounced impossible of 
construction by eminent engineers. It was completed, 
however, in 1858, and was considered the most stupen- 
dous achievement in the world at that time. 

About thirty years ago, certain silk manufacturers, 
reasoning that a large supply of female labor must 
be available in the families of the anthracite coal- 
miners, began the establishment of branch plants in 
Scranton. The experiment proved so successful that 
the city now ranks second in the United States in 
the manufacture of silk, one-third of all the raw silk 
imported into this country being used there. 

There are 84 collieries in the Lackawanna Valley 
and 167 mines in operation. Up to the first of January 
of this year they had produced 600,000,000 gross tons 
of coal. 








23 SORHE stuttering child presents a 
cn x tragedy to which a majority of 


parents and teachers are strangely 
blind. At home he is ridiculed by 
#3 his brothers and sisters and scolded 
by his parents. At school he is 
-¥ made still more conscious of his de- 
45> ficiency. On the playground he is 
“SM the legitimate prey of the bully 
and the tease. He cannot become a normal person. 

In the class-room he realizes with humiliation that 
his classmates are secretly amused by his refractory 
tongue. Even the teacher, unless she is a person of 
deep sympathy and understanding, will often become 
impatient and cross. She accuses him of inattention 
or carelessness, seldom calls on him for recitation, and 
may even be so thoughtless as to discuss his trouble 
in the presence of other children. 

In the shop and on the street grown men amuse 
themselves at his expense. The victim’s life is 
poisoned. If he is sensitive he comes to prefer silence 
to ridicule. He retires into himself, and as a result 
cften becomes ill-tempered, hypochondriac, suspicious 
of others and generally disagreeable. Life-long moral 
suffering and permanent defects of character may 
result. If the speech does not become normal the 
vocational outlook is altogether unpromising. There 
is no place fer the stutterer in law, medicine, the 
ministry, teaching, er many lines of business. Even 
marriage, on terms of social equality, is made diffi- 
enlt. 

What is to be done? The blind child has the tender 
sympathies of every one. Is the poor stutterer less 
deserving? Parents and teachers do not mean to be 
heartless. They are merely ignorant. To them it 
seems a fault the child could cure if he tried hard 
enough. They ought to understand that the stut- 
terer can no more control his tongue without help 
than the blind child can make himself see. 

‘But so. few children stutter” they say. Authori- 
ties tell us there are three hundred thousand school 
children in the United States who are stutterers or 
stammerers. When we remember that this number 
exceeds the total of our blind, insane, and feeble- 
minded patients (for each of which classes all civil- 
ized governments have acknowledged the duty of 
making liberal provisions), and when we remember 
further that nearly all speech defects could be easily 
und inexpensively cured, the apathy of the public 
assumes the aspect of heartless cruelty. 

rhe influences causing stuttering may be grouped 
into five classes: (1) The reflex, including adenoids, 
enlarged tonsils, defective teeth, ete. Of these, adenoids 
re the most important and are present in from 
tiirty-live to forty per cent. of all stutterers. (2) 
General weakness and low muscular tones due to mal- 


Does Your Child Stutter? 


By Lewis M. Terman 


nutrition, recent illness, or overwork. The onset often 
follows acute illness, such as measles, scarlet fever, 
ete. Overwork at school, worry, and lack of fresh air 
and exercise are often unmistakable factors. (3) 
Mental causes, including shock, imitation, and hys- 
teria. Imitation, either at home or at school, is one 
of the most common causes. One case is cited where 
a teacher with sixty pupils had one stutterer at the 
beginning of the school year and five at the end. 
(4) Heredity. All are agreed that heredity plays a 
large part. Nearly all stuttering children have rela- 
tives who have suffered * nervousness,” neurasthenia, 
hysteria or nervous headaches. (5) Pedagogical mal- 
treatment, such as ill-advised phonic drills and other 
taulty methods employed in the teaching of element- 
ary reading. Several well-known authorities have 
charged the schools with being the “ breeding ground 
of the stuttering habit” and have laid the blame 
largely on “misguided methods of instruction in 
reading and speaking.” 

But in whatever way stuttering has been caused it 
is curable in ninety cases out of one hundred. Ex- 
perimentation in foreign countries has demonstrated 
this abundantly. The waiting policy is no more sen- 
sible in the case of stuttering than it is in the case 
of defective vision. Stuttering, like bad grammar, if 
persisted in tends to become so much the more con- 
firmed. Sad to say, however, in this country the 
treatment of stuttering is almost completely monopo- 
lized by quacks. Each boasts a secret, sometimes copy- 
righted, method. Outrageous prices are charged for 
a kind of treatment which is anything but scientific 
and, while curing some cases, leaves others in a worse 
condition than before. 

What could the school do for the stuttering child? 
For many years the school authorities of certain 
European countries have conducted special schools for 
the benefit of stutterers. These are of several types, 
some conducted during the summer, others utilizing 
an after-school hour, and still others taking complete 
charge of the pupil until he is cured. All these are 
wonderfully successful. As a rule recovery is com- 
plete within four or five months, and only rarely does 
a case prove entirely intractable. When relapse 
occurs, as sometimes happens, the child is given a 
second course of treatment, or even a third if neces- 
sary. 

The cure for stuttering is as much psychical as 
physiological. It is of the utmost importance that 
the patient’s self-contidence be aroused. He must for- 
get that it is longer possible for him to stutter. 
Appropriate speech exercises. proceeding very slowly 
from the easiest to the more difficult, and adapted to 
suit the needs of the individual case, gradually over- 
come timidity and dissipate the language obsessions. 
Correct habits of respiration have to be instilled, for 


the stutterer, as a rule, has never learned )ow to 
breathe properly. The stutterer’s speech is fiulty jp 
every particular. His whole nervous system ‘~ likely 
to be at fault. He may “stutter” in his © votions 
his thinking, and his willing. The treatmes: must 
have for its purpose a thorough re-educatio: of the 
individual’s nervous system, the general upbui ding of 
his physical health and the improvement of hi mental 
condition. It is, therefore, much more a meter for 
hygiene and education than for medicine. ot one 
physician in a thousand knows any more almiit the 
treatment of stuttering than he does about t!. teach. 
ings of Sanskrit. The actual task of worki): over 
speech habits of the stutterer can be success! \|ly ac. 
complished only by special teachers in th public 
schools, and fortunately the necessary exp: ose jn 
this case is only a small fraction of that whic would 
attach itself to the prolonged services of a coi petent 
physician. 

Inasmuch, however, as prevention is better than 
cure, every teacher in the schools should hay» some 
knowledge of speech disturbance and the hysione of 
the voice. She should understand that worry, «mbar- 
rassment, and excitement are important imiicdiate 
causes of speech defects. Physical defectivei oss of 
every kind, as well as general health, should be looked 
after, with especial care in the case of weak, )crvous 
children who show any tendency to speech detict. A 
life of quiet and caim should be fostered.  Seli-confi- 
dence should be diligently cultivated, for it is the 
nervous child’s chief defense against stuttering. Any 
tendency to hurried speech should be attended to. 
To upbraid the child for any imperfection of speech is 
not only brutal, but is certain to confirm and exagger- 
ate the defect. At least one-fourth of the cilildren 
who enter the first year of school have not fully re. 
covered from the clumsiness of speech or lisping of 
childhood. It is mostly from these pupils that the 
ranks of stutterers are recruited. If one-half of the 
time usually wasted on nonsensical phonic drills were 
devoted to the cultivation of an easy and _ pleasing 
conversational voice, not only would many cases of 
stuttering be prevented from developing, but tlie tra- 
ditional ‘“‘ American voice” would lose some of its 
disagreeable flavor. 

We must learn to attach as much value to thie cor- 
rection of slovenly and disagreeable speech as to the 
correction of spelling, grammar, and manners. Speech 
habits are only plastic till adolescence, and the re- 
sponsibility of teachers in the cultivation of speech 
habits is therefore great. Melody and expressiveness 
of utterance should be an important aim of the school. 
lf every child were given the treatment appropriate 
to the incipient stutterer no one would suffer thereby, 
and the speech of even normal children would be 
greatly improved. 





The Art of the Belt-maKer 









F genius is the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, then the man who 
ffi, Makes leather belts for the trans- 
ig mission of power must be a genius; 
ws since these implements require an 
We 1 ; 
SA> endless amount of care in their 
making. It is an industry that has 
very few trade secrets. The suc- 
‘ cess of the maker depends upon his 
incessant care, his watchfulness and his experience. 
Climatic conditions in most parts of the United States 
are so variable and so trying, that the belts which 
can endure them and still transmit power without 
slip or stretch or decay may well be called the best 
in the world. 

The best belts are made from leather tanned with 
oak bark. The belt-maker may not tan the leather 
he uses, but he must know all about the quality of the 
material, from its first appearance as the green hide 
through all the processes of tanning. The best belt- 
ing leather comes from a strip above the backbone, 
say fifteen by forty-eight inches. These bits of raw 
belt material, known as “ butts,” are scrutinized by 
the manufacturer with the greatest care. A chemical 
test is applied to verify the correctness of the tanning. 
The “butts” are sold by weight, and historians tell 
of tanners who load the hides by brushing in coats 
of epsom salts or glucose or barium chloride, which 
are quickly absorbed in the leather. Eternal vigi- 
lance and chemical skill are needed to guard against 
these evils. 

When the leather has been freed of the fibers of 
flesh that have been tanned with it by a massive and 
ponderous cutting machine, it is passed into the 
scouring apparatus. The leather is placed on a table 
and a constant stream of water is allowed to flow 
upon it. While in this position it is thoroughly 
scoured by an oscillating arm which carries a scrub- 
bing-brush with a stone on either side of it. One 
stone precedes the brush no matter in what direction 
it moves. As the arm moves back and forth the 
stone exerts pressure, and any dirt which is in the 
pores of the leather is squeezed out and is then carried 
away by the brush. This treatment gives the leather 
its first finish. It is then piled and allowed to dry. 

The tanning and scouring have removed most of 
the animal oil which the hide originally contained, 
and this element is added and thoroughly worked 
into the leather. Then each piece is put into a frame 
and stretched under a heavy strain. This must be 


AN Be, 







_most ‘skilfully done in order to keep the belt from 
stretching in service, which causes delay and idleness 
in factories. Next the leather goes to the “ glassing” 





By Richard Sloan 





machine, which puts 
on the final polish. ' 
Experts then cut the 
leather into strips of 
the width required for 
various sizes of belting. 
These strips of leather, 
that now have begun 
to assume the appear- 
ance of belting, are 
next put through the 
“ scarfing ” machine, to 
prepare the laps at the 
ends of the pieces so 
that they.can be joined 
together. This leaves a 
rough surface, beveled 
across the whole width 
of the belt, so that 
when two scarfed ends 
are spliced together the 
thickness at the splice 
corresponds exactly 
with the rest of the 
strip. 

Now the _ four-foot 
strips are joined to- 
gether as belts. Each 
width and thickness is 
carefully matched in 




















order to secure absolute 
uniformity. Then a 
special cement is ap- 
plied to the ends that 
have been “scarfed,” 
and each joint is slid under a hydraulic press. The 
pressure to which the joints are subjected runs into 
the thousands of pounds. The cement sets quickly, 
and the belt passes out from the machine in a long, 
continuous strip, and is rolled up. These belt presses 
have a capacity up to more than seven feet in width. 
In making double or triple belts the entire surfaces of 
the leather are scraped before being joined and 
pressed together. 

The life of a leather belt of the best quality in 
continuous service varies according to the use and 
conditions of the drive, and many last as long as 
thirty-five or forty years. The enormous size and 
power transmission practicable with leather belts is 
exemplified by two triple belts in the power-house of 
a city railway company. These are each 72 inches 
wide and 116 feet long, from center to center of pulleys, 
and each transmits 1,600 horse-power. 
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Cutting and smoothing leather for belts 


Scientific management can be applied to belt-mak- 
ing with the same results that may be looked for ™ 
the larger field of transportation. It differs from the 
old system just as production by machinery ‘iffers 
from production by hand. There is no “lost motion. 


_Every machine in the plant is placed where it will 


be the most efficient. Every man’s work dovetails 
into the next task. The leather, from its entrance 
into the factory until it is shipped to the customer, 
follows a direct path from one man and one machine 
to the next. 
Probably one of the most important parts connected 
with the manufacture of belting is the composition 
of the cement that holds the pieces together. ne 
firm maintains a staff of specialists who work col 
stantly in a well-equipped laboratory, testing and im 
proving this important cement and the various other 
chemical preparations used in making leather belting: 
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3UILDING A COUNTRY WITH EXPLOSIVES 


BY GEORGE FRANK LORD 

















AO2 HE popular idea of powder and 
wp) dynamite is that they are destruc- 
tive forces—the terrible agencies of 
war and violence. It is therefore 
surprising and gratifying to learn 
that at least ninety per cent. of 
all the explosives made and used 
x45 in this country are devoted to in- 

"°) dustrial, engineering, and agricul- 
iural developments. 

The history of the manufacture of explosives in 
America parallels the history of the commercial 
growth of the country. 

The first powder-mill in America was built in 1802 
on the banks of the historic Brandywine near Wil- 
mington, Delaware, by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, 
founder of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. When, on arriving in 
America with his family, he discovered the poor 
quality of the powder made here, he determined to 
build a plant, which, after consultation with his 
friend Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, he decided to locate in Delaware, as previously 
noted. 

It is interesting and significant in this connection 
to read a letter to E. Du Pont de Nemours from 
Thomas Jefferson, dated April 24, 1811. Note that, 
while he desired some powder for sporting purposes, 
ihe large quantity ordered was required chiefly for 
excavation—presumably road-building. 


MONTICELLO, April 24, 1811. 
DEAR Srr,—We are, four of us, sportsmen, in my 
family, amusing ourselves much with our guns, but 


They have al- 
ways considered 
theniselves the 
government’s 
powder - makers, 
and in troub- 
lous times’ have 
not only made 
the powder that 
has won de- 
cisive battles, 
but have  co- 
operated with 
the government 
in a_ patriotic 
way, such as in 
taking back a 
large excess of 
smokeless pow- 
der, made to 
order for use 
in the Spanish 
War, giving 
free use of 
secret formulas, 
machine pat- 
ents, etc., to gov- 
ernment pow- 
der-plants, while military and naval service has been 
rendered by members of the family. Admiral Du Pont 
and General Du Pont both rendered distinguished 
services in the Civil War. 

. The great service of explosives to America has 


been and is now more than ever before construc-- 


tive. The railroads that cross 
yawning chasms, bore through 











mountains, and wind around 
precipitous cliffs are possible 
only because of dynamite, the 
giant builder. The tunnels 
under rivers and bays, under- 
ground railways, and mam- 
moth sky-scrapers could not 
be built without dynamite. 
Such vastly important proj- 
ects as the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal that links the Lakes, 
and the Panama Canal that 
cleaves the continents, are 
the product of dynamite. 
The iron that makes the 
steel that is the framework 
of mammoth buildings and 
the bridges, the roadway of 
steam and _ electric trans- 
portation, and the main 
structure of battle-ships and 
ocean greyhounds must be 
mined with dynamite. Nearly 
all our gold, silver, lead, 
tin, copper, and other metals 


A cut in the Panama Canal blasted with dynamite Gio ‘wiiod: with dunanute 


the powder sold here is wretched, carrying the index 
of the French éprouvette (such as you furnished Gen. 
Dearborne) to 9. 10. or 11. only, while the cannister 
of your powder, received from you 2 or 3 years ago, 
carried it to considerably upwards of 20. I have per- 
suaded a merchant in this neighborhood. to get his 
supply from you, which he has promised to do, and I 
am in hopes the difference which will be found between 
that and what has been usually bought will induce our 
other merchants to do the same. I promised Mr. 
Lietch, the merchant alluded to, a letter to you when 
he should go on. This will serve instead of it, but he 
does not go on till autumn. In the meantime I am 
engaged in works which require a good deal of rock 
to be moved with gunpowder, in doing which with the 
miserable stuff we have here, we make little way. 
Will you be so good as to send me a quarter of a 
hundred of yours, addressed to Messrs. Gibson & Jeffer- 
son of Richmond, who will forward it to me? The cost 
shall he remitted you as soon as made known. Vessels 
pass from Philadelphia to Richmond almost daily, and 
the sooner I receive it, the sooner I shall make effectual 
progress in my works. 

Accept the assurances of my great esteem and 
respec TH, JEFFERSON. 

Mr. &. Du Pont pe Nemours. 


The several generations of the Du Pont family from 
1802 wntil now have devoted their time, talents, and 
means exclusively to the manufacture of . explosives. 


The stone that makes flux for 

the furnace, or is ground up 

for cement, our building-stone and paving-blocks, are 
all quarried with dynamite. 

The coal that warms and lights our homes, that 

drives the locomotive, the steamship, and the engines 

that run all our factories, is mined with dynamite or 





The oldest American powder-mill, on the banks of the Brandywine, near Delaware 


blasting-powder. In short, our whole commercial and 
industrial fabrie rests on explosives. Even a_ tem- 
porary cessation of the manufacture of explosives 
would precipitate famine and industrial chaos. 

A few months ago Chicago was frightened by the 
explosion of a powder-plant at Pleasant Prairie, Wis- 
consin. Although the explosion occurred many miles 
from the big city, the air shock was violent and broke 
many windows in Chicago. 

A city official called at the Chicago office of the 
powder company to demand the cessation of all ship- 
ments of explosives through Chicago. But he changed 
his mind when confronted with the facts that such 
shipments had been made almost daily for many years 
without damage, and that to stop them would mean 
te stop, starve, and freeze Chicago. 

It may be said in passing that the chief risk of ex- 
plosives is in their manufacture, and not in their use. 

A notable development within recent years is the 
application of dynamite to agriculture. It is now 
securing general recognition as “ the new farm-hand,” 
and has been pronounced “ greater than irrigation.” 
It clears land of stumps and boulders, drains swamps, 
fells trees, plants fruit-trees, and, through subsoil 
plowing, regenerates “worn out” farms by making 
available tons per acre of plant food that has for 
centuries been locked up just out of reach of vegeta- 
tion. 

With dynamite it is possible to excavate in a frac- 
tion of a second a ditch 1,000 feet long, 6 feet deep, 
and 12 feet wide, leaving no dirt to be reshoveled. 
Couple this with the fact that there are 74,541,700 
acres of reclaimable swamp land in the United States, 
and its importance will be realized, 

The future of explosives in this country promises 
to be exclusively constructive. Just as electricity, 
once the terror of the superstitious, has been made a 
servant of varied daily utility, so nitroglycerine, the 
erratic and dangereus jinn of the laboratory, has 
become through the vehicle of dynamite the servant 
and friend of miner, engineer, and farmer. 

















By Lizette Woodworth 


SMALL, fiery, and sweet was he; 
All naked goes the spring, 

A faded ghost from sea to sea, 

An old and lonely thing. 





Threnody 


The jonquil flowers shall light their stalks— 
Quenched is that yellow head; 

The thrush fades down the garden walks— 

Dumb is that laughing tread. 
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Reese 


O loveliness as white as foam, 
O flame of early dawn, 

O boney from the wild bee’s comb, 
To think that you are gone! 
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By Alan Sullivan 
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m3 BZ RIOR LECTRIC locomotive No. 4032. slid 
SRS? quietly out of the darkness and 
cushioned gently against the coupler 
* of the forward baggage car of No. 
8 26. She was low, flat, and black, a 










VS re 

YN crouching double-nosed — monster. 
Sse Cty She gave you the impression that 
ORY > the faster she went the closer she 
Gos 


, would lie to the rail—which, in- 
deed, was very much the case. There was nothing of 
the lofty, dignified, and somewhat supercilious loco- 
motive appearance about her. She had no stack, no 
rods, no cylinders, no tender. She was sheared and 
shorn, naked and unashamed. She carried no coal and 
no water, and her entrails were of carbon and copper 
and steel. 

From the cab window I looked back along the shin- 
ing Pullmans. They were swallowing their nightly 
freight of unimpressionable inhabitants. It seemed 
strange that not one of them even glanced forward to 
the business end of the train. 

* Do they never come up here?” I asked Cassin, the 
engineman, whose elbow touched my own. 

“The ladies bring the children, sometimes. See 
the pretty engine,” he added quizzically. Then, with 
a swift glance at an illuminated dial, “ Sit over there, 
we're pulling out.” 

Far back, opposite the middle of the train, a blue- 
coated man raised his arm. Cassin pushed his con- 
troller handle delicately forward, with little frac- 
tional movements. On the instant vivid flashes of 
blue flame ripped out in narrow passages that ran 
each way from the cab. I had a 
glimpse of interlocking contacts that 


One is interesting, imposing, and picturesque. The 
other is vital, compelling, and intensely human. You 
are an onlooker in one case, and a participator in the 
other. <A participator, in virtue of the fact that you 
are beginning to see things as they are, your eyes 
are being opened to what men of one kind expect from 
men of another. Should this appear enigmatic, the 
reason may be evident before you climb out of the 
cab at Buffalo. 

Across the Harlem we swayed through locked switch- 
es till the northerly ridge of Manhattan Island curved 
its brilliant back above the polo grounds. Then, al- 
most beneath the reverberating arches of High Bridge. 
No. 4032 slipped away into the darkness with a smooth, 
contented purring of her motors. She had pulled us 
out of the city. That was her limit, and she would 
shortly pull in a Pittsburg flyer. She was metropoli- 
tan. She paralleled Broadway. 

The night was cold, and No. 4017 was festooned 
with little wreaths of steam that clung to her gigan- 
tic outline as she backed noiselessly out of the gloom. 
Compared to the electric, she was blatant and obvious, 
but hugely and magnificently so. There were no tech- 
nical mysteries about her. Everything stood out 
sharply and nakedly. And Harrington, her lord and 
master, was, in face and form, just such a_person- 
ality as should rule this metallic kingdom. He was 
big and _ loose-jointed, rosy-cheeked and _ blue-eyed. 
There was the clean, strong line of face and chin that 
betrays what the Scotch call a * magerful” man. To 
see him start the ten Pullmans was an education. He 
had all the delicacy of touch of the trained horseman 





who knows his horse. Little by little, taking and giv- 
ing. he laid his engine to her work, and beneath him 
the great machine responded with long-drawn breath 
and a voleanie coughing of smoke and vapor. 

Under the tension of the start it seemed impossible 
that a man-made contrivance could withstand the 
strain. From front and rear came a thousand queru- 
lous voices, the individual complaint of integral and 
burdened parts. They revolted against stress and 
weight. But, as speed increased, these gradually 
smoothed themselves out into a cradle of interlinking 
sound and vibration. No. 4017 had got down to her 
work. There was just a steady snore of hurtling mo- 
mentum, cushioned against the hum of the swaying 
coaches behind. 

Harrington sat motionless, leaning forward on his 
right elbow, his left hand constantly grasping the 
throttle. He was the brain and nerve center of the 
cab, but he contributed nothing to the almost savage 
activity that possessed his fireman. The latter moved 
swiftly. His left foot pressed a flattened lever and 
the ‘fire-doors yawned under the force of compressed 
air. From within small arrow-headed flames spat out 
and licked the rivet-heads around the opening. Into 
the white heart of the furnace swung the coal... Be it 
noted that none was spilled, though the opening was 
but three inches wider than the shovel—and this at 
fifty miles an hour. 

The fireman moved from the shovel to the injector, 
that sucked water from the tender into the long, black 
barrel of the boiler; from the injector to the air-vent 
on the tank—for by now No. 4017 was scooping a 
thousand gallons a minute from a 
trough that lay gleaming a mile long 








gripped and spurted fire and released 
one another, From beneath our feet 
rose the grumble of the driving-gears. 

The locomotive weighed one hundred 
tons, and the train weighed eight hun- 
dred, but No, 4032 laid her long, black 
nose between the rails and pulled till 
one expected her straining bowels to 
burst asunder. It seemed an eternity 
till the tumult subsided. It was hard 
to believe that this mechanical frenzy 
was born in the whirring dynamos at 
Yonkers; that it came, docile along 
its aerial filaments, to animate this in- 
flexible demon. Within a coach 
length the skidding drivers bit hard on 
the clean rail and we rolled smoothly 
into the tunnel. The great tube 
stretched ahead like a gleaming cause- 
way. And, just as our cars began 
to throb with the weight of the 
trembling atmosphere, we boomed out 
into the night and the million win- 
dows of New York stared at us, Argus- 
eyed. But Cassin was not interested 
in New York. His left hand was 
on the controller. There were little 
straightenings and contractions of the 
arm, swift glances at his quivering 
dials, and a steady, relentless staring 
ahead at a myriad of signals, green on 
green, red on red, green and red in 
every possible combination and_ posi- 
tion. These were his masters, these 
his voiceless arbiters; and, just as I 
was wondering how any one pair of 
eves, however keen, could. interpret 
them, I became conscious that his 
helper was staring as fixedly forward. 

“All right.” said Cassin. “ All 
right,” said his helper. It was not one 
brain, but two, that were at work; 
and all through the night, on each suc- 
cessive division, it was the same, this 
sharp cross-fire of “ All right” across 
the heaving iron floor. 

New York from the smoking com- 








between the rails; from the air-vent 
to cast keen glances ahead where the 
green and red signals hung in sus- 
pended clarity, and to shoot back a 
sharp “all right” to the motionless 
man in blue overalls. The train 
plunged deeper into the night, and, as 
the glow of the fire-box illuminated the 
great white plume of steam that 
trailed from our lifting valves, the re- 
flection of this little figure was cast 
upward against its fleecy surface. It 
was suspended over the sleeping pas- 
sengers, a vast shadowed and toiling 
spirit, svmbolical of those who labor in 
darkness that others may slumber in 
safety. 

All these things were so compelling, 
with a certain dominant reiteration, 
that one was prone to forget the 
ghostly country we traversed. At 
Yonkers we flashed by the delicate 
masts of a fleet of tenantless yachts. 
Sing Sing palpitated with the bril- 
lianey that streamed from its bare ex- 
terior galleries and the white expanse 
of its incommunicable walls. Suddenly 
there glittered an insistent, dazzling 
ray from the search-light of a river 
steamer. Its beam flickered uncer- 
tainly up and down the green shores 
opposite, till, swinging with inco:celv- 
able rapidity, it poured on us and 
flooded and followed us. The rest. of 
the world, signals and all, vanished 
utterly. Then the ray lifted and |vaped 
and dropped, hawklike, on the hills 
again. ; 

West Point slid past us in long lines 
of ordered lights that dipped to the 
water’s edge.. The great ma-> of 
Storm King shouldered heavervard, 
and, hundreds of feet beneath us. mel 
delved in subterranean solitud:. 0 
bring the springs of the mountai: tops 
to the greatest city of the New \\ orld. 
* Poughkeepsie and the high sk !etom 








partment and New York from the 
engine cab are two different cities. 





Little by little, taking and giving, he laid his engine to her work 
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of its bridge dropped behind. The 
fairy step-ladder of the Otis in ‘ined 
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railway reared its jeweled and _ tenuous length 
into the night and vanished. Another element ob- 


truded itself—time. One could neither gauge nor 
app" ximate this. And yet we had moved with pre- 
cision; our varying speed had subordinated itself to 
stops and starts. _We were on time—that was felt. 
And, pondering this, one became slowly conscious of 
the subjective co-ordination, the human and mechan- 
ical alliance, that controlled the safety of lives be- 
hind us, the safety of average, particular, hard-to- 
pleas*. apt-to-complain travelers. 

From Albany another engine, with Hisgen at the 
throttle, faced the steep ascent from the fat river 
meadows to the Mohawk valley plains. Hisgen showed 
what an engine would stand. He was imperative and 
relentless. Here, more than anywhere, one was con- 
scious of the enormous drag of the heavy train. The 
whole panting framework expended itself in such ef- 
fort as almost drew 
pity for its gigantic 
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in sleep—forms that swayed gently in their gigantic 
cradle, oblivious of everything, and, above all, of the 
supreme tension of that moment. In this enormous 
effort there flashed on me the gulf that yawned be- 
tween them and the grim-faced man who was still 
master of himself and his machine. The red point grew 
and swung the faster, and, just as Hoff was reaching 
for the reverse lever, we stopped dead beside it. 

Nearly a thousand tons, nearly a mile a minute, but 
bitted, bridled, and curbed in five hundred yards. 

So much for nerve and mechanics, but mark what 
followed. Hoff leaned far out and spoke to an in- 
visible figure below. Then he drew in sharply and 
coaxed the train into motion. His face had changed 
and hardened. The two steel pin-points into which 
his eyes had contracted grew sharper. Not a word 
was said, but his jaw projected till it looked like the 
ram of a Dreadnought. 
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vanguard of early workers looked strangely individu- 
alistiec on its way to factory and forge. It was as if 
we ourselves were completing a journey from some 
remote asteroid, and, after countless questioning 
leagues of darkness, had arrived, at last, on some 
more normal and firmly established planet. And now 
that the straight track stretched clear ahead to Buf- 
falo I longed that the great army of travelers could 
have looked into the cab of the Limited. All through 
the night the belching fire-doors had painted two fig- 
ures with momentary and lurid life. The cold stare 
of morning told another story. The fireman, sheathed 
with grime, still swung his tireless shovel, but there 
was a droop in his shoulders, a slackness in his 
momentary rest that was eloquent. Hoff’s left hand 
still rested on the throttle it had never deserted since 
we rolled out of the black abyss of Syracuse station. 
But his face, stained ebony with a million particles of 

coal-dust, was lined 

and furrowed like that 





struggles. The jump- 
ing needle on the 
steam-gauge dropped a 
point. The fireman 
swung his shovel more 
and more incessantly. 
Then, just when it 
seemed that this super- 
human progress must 
end in ruin, the engine 
found herself. The or- 
chestra swung gradu- 
ally through the cres- 
cendo to an ultimate 
and magnificent fortis- 
simo. The grade was 
climbed. It was the 
acme of co-operation, 
one that responded gal- 
lantly to a man in over- 
alls, the passionless 
director of this tempest 
of power. 

At the top of the 
hill the repair shops 
glowed with a green, 
unearthly light from 
Cooper Hewitt lamps. 
We had a _ vision of 
swarms of ant-like men 
attacking inert locomo- 
tives, amputating and 
patching. Then these 
faded away in a sud- 
den fog that settled on 
the earth like a blanket. 

Into it we raced 
blindly. I looked for 
the wrinkles on His- 
gen’s sleeve, for these 
were the only visible 
signs when he reduced 
speed. But the arm 
moved not. He was 
staring forward. The 
thick vapor penetrated 
the cab, striking cold 
and damp. Then a 
glare sprang up di- 
rectly ahead. We 
plunged to meet it. In 
a fraction of time 
No. 42 from Chicago 
swayed past in a blur 
of velocity and fled 
roaring southward. 

The fog lifted and 
revealed a long line of 
dredges blazing with 











of one who bears great 
burdens. For all his 
strength, and all his 
mastery, the run had 
made its mark upon 
him, 

The value of his 
human freight was per- 
haps a million dollars, 
and it lay nightly in 
the hollow of his hand. 
I groped for some 
understanding of what 
a man gives who gives 
himself — thus. The 
steady beam of that 
clear blue eye seemed 
to stand for some- 
thing higher and finer 
than money value. It 
stood for the mental 
side of a marvelous 
alliance. Civilization 
demanded _ transporta- 
tion. A mechanism 
was developed, endur- 
ing beyond belief, re- 
fined to the last de- 
gree. And, moving in 
parallel perfection, the 
human organism 
marched with it, till 
the last conceivable 
quality of the one 
linked into responsive 
union with the other. 
That was what Hoff 
and his brothers stood 
for. Discipline, cour- 
age, judgment, _ self- 
control. In evidence of 
which—listen. 

A few years ago the 
brakemen on a_ great 
transcontinental system 
threatened to strike. 
The traffie of thousands 
of miles and half a con- 
tinent was imperiled. 
The men _ demanded 
higher wages, easier 
hours—in short, a con- 
siderable betterment. 
The company demur- 
red. <A total stoppage 
was imminent when 
the general manager, 
wise beyond most men, 
offered to arbitrate be- 








light and eating their 
way through the flat 
loam fields. Here 
would shortly be the 
Barge Canal, miles of 
it already constructed. We passed them rapidly in a 
smooth run that laid the miles contentedly behind, till 
steam was cut off and we coasted luxuriously into 
Syracuse. 

And at Syracuse came Hoff, a veteran of the road, 
whose rugged features softened into a wintry smile 
at the sight of the third man in the cab. An hour 
later it was seen what manner of driver Hoff was. 

The wind pressure was ramming into face and eyes, 

Searching them with a keen hardness that spoke of 
speed. I looked inquiringly at the fireman, for, be 
it known, silence is something more than golden on 
an engine. He raised five grimy fingers twice. We 
Were making nearly a mile a minute. 
_ Suddenly. Hoff’s left arm straightened in a pull, and 
instantaneously I peered ahead. Low down, near the 
track, was a spot of red, infinitely small and distant; 
it swung in a tiny are across the rail. Hoff moved 
with an almost vicious certitude and the air went on. 
Then, as the whirring drivers bit at the cold steel 
beneath them, my mind leaped to passengers! Up 
to that moment they had been remote—unreal. 

But now the ponderous Pullmans closed up and 
thrust us forward with inconceivable weight. I had 
a vision of hundreds of unconscious forms relaxed 


At daybreak the Limited was on time 


Later, I knew why. We had been flagged by a brake- 
man who moved in the darkness on the wrong track. 
He had held up the Limited. To him it meant some- 
thing more than a reprimand. To Hoff it meant sixty- 
five miles an hour till daybreak. To me it meant a 
lesson in self-control. There were no words wasted. 
In the breathless period that followed I saw man and 
machine at their uttermost, for Hoff took the very 
last pound of steam that the boiler would give him. 
The engine swayed horribly as she hit the curves, 
swayed till it seemed she must plunge in ruin from 
the delicate ribbons over which she thundered. But 
Hoff sat inflexible, and, at daybreak, the Limited was 
on time. 

The dawn greeted us with a suggestion of widening 
horizon and a softening of the sharp outline of signal 
lamps. It was not so much the spreading of light 
as the hesitant withdrawal of gloom, beneath whose 
dwindling skirts the light seemed to have been al- 
ways waiting. Then houses, trees, and fences divested 
themselves of indistinctness. 

Rochester loomed bare, black, and empty beneath 
this pitiless revelation, but at Batavia the morning 
had marched on to that humanizing period when night 
yields up her sleepers. From the cab window this 


fore—not a board of 
lawyers or business 
men, but a board com- 
posed of members of 
the Locomotive Drivers’ 
Union. The offer was accepted. The board adjudicated 
fairly and squarely and their decision abides to this 
day. That is why confidence is felt that the railroads 
and their engineers will find themselves able to solve 
their difficulties without a conflict. 

Now turn the shield in the drama of the road. All 
down the curtained aisles people were slowly shaking 
off their sleep, drowsily wondering whether they were 
on time. Porters were answering insistent bells. 
Every luxurious appointment of the train found its 
use. The hotel on wheels was alive again. Here and 
there, across dainty tables, men discussed the dis- 
graceful way in which brakes were put on during early 
morning. It had broken their dreams. Not a thought 
of the business end of the train. Not a word of dan- 
ger or stress or endurance. Not a glimmer of the 
long vigil, or the tense brain, or the tireless hand on 
the throttle. These travelers were playing their self- 
appointed part—on the strength of what? A first- 
class ticket and berth between the cities of New York 
and Buffalo. 

At Buffalo Hoff leaned at the cab window, and be- 
side him I watched the departing travelers. He looked 
down. immobile and toil-stained. They did not look 
at Hoff. They took him for granted. 
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THrovucH the woods of Carolina 
Starry banners light the shadows, 
For the dogwood is in blossom— 
Dogwood, and the yellow jasmine, 


And the maples’ coral fringes, 


And azaleas flushed with morning. 


South Carolina 
By Ada Foster Murray 


Up the twilight of the marshes 
Green the tide of spring is creeping, 
Where the sheeted oaks are lonely 
In their mosses, gray and solemn. 
By the tall pines, gazing downward 
In the swamps of Carolina, 

Stark and pallid are the spectres 
Of the ancient trees departed. 
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Sadness dreams within the woodland, 
An enchanted melancholy 

As a web hangs from the branches; 
Sorrow brooding on the waters 
Lifts the brow of wistful beauty, 
And her voice is music sighing 
Through the woods of Carolina. 
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Q WISH to fly.” 

» Y) With these final words Mr, Lush- 
4, DU weed, senior, vanished through his 
® bedroom window before his nurse 
could prevent him. He struck an 
iron railing in the road_ below, 
bounced to the sidewalk, and rolled 
under the wheel of a passing dray. 

A telegram was immediately de- 
spatched to Edward Lushweed, the only son and heir, 
announcing his father’s deplorable death. That young 
man was living in London in meager apartments. On 
receiving the news he telegraphed at once, saying that 
he would travel north next day and reach his home 
in the afternoon. No sign of grief could be detected 
on his features. 

Mr. Edward Lushweed’s immediate movements were 
of some interest. He took a taxicab to his bank and 
handed the telegram to the manager. Shortly after- 
ward he left with the sum of twenty-five pounds in 
his pocket. ife made a few purchases on the way 
home. Four hours later he was to be seen in a fash- 
ionable restaurant in full evening dress, dining alone. 
A bottle of champagne stood in an ice-bucket at his 
elbow. The head-waiter hovered respectfully in the 
neighborhood. 

An hour later, after a final glass of cognac, Mr. 
Edward Lushweed steered a moderately steady course 
along the crowded pavement to a well-known music- 
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hall. Here he remained till an hour before mid- 
night. He then took supper at a neighboring 


restaurant and was finally helped with difficulty 
into a taxicab. In a confused voice he directed 
the driver to take him to his rooms. 

Strange to say, the driver did not seem to 
find the address agreeable to his taste, for he 
took Mr. Lushweed in an opposite direction. The 
cab stopped before a large block of flats, and the 
driver, opening the door, lifted out his fare and 
carried him swiftly into the interior of the 
building, 

Shortly after midnight Mr. Lushweed awoke. 
He found himself in a magnificent apartment 
furnished in a most luxurious and extravagant 
manner. He was lying on a couch covered with 
a tiger-skin. His feet lay on the animal’s head. 

Greatly confused, he arose and staggered round 
the room. A black-and-gold curtain of rich de- 
sign hung over what he imagined must be an 
outlet in one corner. Mr. Lushweed drew it 
back. It disclosed to his view a man in full 
evening dress like himself, with a dagger thrust 
through the blood-stained shirt-front. The body 
was standing upright against the wall. 

Mr. Lushweed uttered a loud ery of terror, 
and, Jetting the curtain fall back, he sank upon 
the couch trembling with fear. 

The fumes of wine, however, mastered him 
onee more, and, leaning back, he fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

for about half an hour he lay, moving rest- 
lessly and moaning at intervals. Silence reigned 
in the room. The electric light burned bril- 
liantly above lis head. 

At length he stirred and opened his eyes. He 
sat up, thinking, and rubbing his right arm, 
which was numbed. His tongue was dry and his 
threat parched. He presented an extraordinarily 
disheveled appearance, which was accentuated to 
a grotesque degree by the superb tiger-skin 


under him. For some moments he stared 
stupidly in frent of him. His uncertain gaze 
fell on a table containing a decanter of brandy, 

To his dull intelli- 
He got on his 


two glasses, and a siphon. 
gence this was a welcome sight. 





feet, pushed the lank hair back from his heated brow, 
and lurched to the table. On the way he saw the cur- 
tain which hung in the corner of the room. 

He stopped instantly and watched it. 

He had a vague recollection of some hideous incident 
in connection with it. He moved his fingers in agita- 
tion and frowned. Suddenly he threw up his head and 
peered anxiously round. 

Why was he here?) What was this place? 

He went back to the couch and sat down, leaning 
his face on his hands. He was confused. He en- 
deavored to trace his movements. He remembered the 
music-hall, And after—yes, he was certain he had 
gone to the Star Restaurant for supper. What then? 
He twisted his hair in the effort of thought. He 
could not tell what had happened after that. 

Slowly he raised his head. The brandy decanter 
twinkled at him. 

“Tt will clear my brain,” lie muttered. 

He went to the table. Ilis eyes avoided the cur- 
tain. The decanter shook in his hand. He poured 
eut half a tumblerful and dashed a spurt of soda on 
the top of it. 

After he had drunk he returned to the sofa. He 
felt better. His sight was clearer. He could now 
grapple with the situation. How did it come about 
that he was here? An incident that he had forgotten 
struck him forcibly. His father had died that day. 
He stared at the clock on the mantelpiece beside the 
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“Am I not beautiful ?” she cried, in lovely distress 
16 


couch. No—his father had died yesterday. It was 
almost one. 

He sat for a moment without any clear thought. 
And yet somewhere in a corner of his mind there was 
a sense of fear, What was that curtain doing there 
in the corner? Had he dreamed? 

“T must get out of this,’ he whispered, running his 
fingers through the thick fur of the tiger-skin. He 
knew there was a door near the curtain, but his eyes 
avoided that part of the room. He turned round 
furtively. There was another door beyond the mantel. 
He could easily escape by that. 

The brandy took his brain in its fiery grip. He felt 
bold, courageous, afraid of nothing. As he stood up 
he swayed a little. Then he made for the door, leav- 
ing his hat and gloves on the floor by the couch, 

As he passed the mantel the clock chimed one. Ile 
stared at it foolishly. 

“ Pretty—clock,” he said. with difficulty. 

A nymph was holding the dial above her head. He 
smiled fatuously, standing with his feet wide apart 
before it. He caught sight of his face in the looking- 
glass behind it. It caused him no distress. On the 
contrary, he was pleased at his reflection. He felt 
he was a man of the world at last. 

Then he continued his erratic course to the door. 

“ Must be going,” he muttered. 

He groped about for the handle. Where was the 
handle? He stared. There it was quite clearly before 
him. He put his hand on the place. ‘here 
was no handle. 

“Most extraordinary.” 

He made another attempt without result. 

“All right,” he said, unevenly; “I don’t 
care. If—the handle want—be funny, I don’t 
—care.” 

A handle was cunningly painted on the door. 

He banged one of the panels and _ then 
meandered into the center of the room. 

Seeing the brandy, he was convinced that 
another glass would help him to clear up the 
mystery of the place. As he was pouring it 
into the tumbler, out of the corner whiere 
things were growing a little hazy he saw the 
black curtain emerge with great distinctness. 

Fear had now given place to curiosity. lle 
put down the decanter and went zigzag across 
the carpet. 

“Very funny,” he muttered, standing before 
the curtain. He stretched out his hand and 
grasped a fold. Then he jerked it back. 

The figure of the murdered man confronted 
him. The head lolled forward and the sight- 
less eyes, half covered by their lids, were fixed 
on him. 

Mr. Edward Lushweed gazed with rapidly 
blanching features. His complexion became 
mottled. His feet became leaden and _ refused 
to move. In his veins the brandy seemed to 
turn into ice. Slowly he relaxed his hold on 
the curtain. The hideous picture was once more 
covered up. ‘ 

With the greatest caution, one finger on lis 
lip, Mr. Lushweed tiptoed back to the table. 
Then, still moving with the utmost care, he 
went to the door on which the handle was p:int- 
ed so skilfully. 

With increasing terror he fumbled at it. Be- 
coming suspicious, he knelt on the carpet and, 
pressing his aching head against the wood, 
» gazed upward. There was certainly no handle 

between him and the rose-tinted ceiling. l'eel- 

ing that he was in the presence of problems 
too great for his intellect, Mr. Lushweed 
crawled an all fours behind the couch. Here 
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he paused. He could see the other door by the curtain. 
lie licked his lips and plucked nervously at his tie. 
tien he began to crawl stealthily down the room. 

\When he was near the curtain he sprang to his 

feet and rushed to the door. With a wild sensation 
relief he grasped a veritable handle. 
(he door opened and Mr. Lushweed entered a dimly 
lit chamber. The door swung behind him and shut 
with a click. Mr. Lushweed heaved a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

ilis eyes, accustomed to the intense glare of the 
clectrie light in the room he had just left, were for 
some moments blinded by the contrast. He took a 
step forward and felt that he was walking on a carpet 
of unusual thickness. He was compelled to stand 
motionless until his eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness. A softly shaded lamp was hanging in mid- 
air some distance away. 

To his intense surprise, Mr. Lushweed became sud- 
denly aware that he was in a bedroom. Of that there 
could be no doubt, for just before him stood a dressing- 
tuble shining faintly with silver ornaments and cut- 
class bottles. He turned his eyes and uttered a low 
cry of astonishment. 

‘Under the soft rose-colored light he beheld a bed 
on Which a woman lay 
asleep. 
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noon—softly met the yielding carpet and his body 
moved silently after it. He was close enough to touch 
the table. He saw a large Japanese powder-box lying 
open on the nearest corner. Beside it was a volumi- 
nous puff. 

For some reason these simple objects arrested his 
attention. His will was almost paralyzed by the 
draughts of brandy and any concentration of mind 
even under the influence of fear was impossible. 

The sight of these articles filled Mr. Lushweed’s 
breast with conflicting emotions. He felt he might 
be treading on the brink of some romance—sinister, 
perhaps, but for all that, a romance. 

The presence of the charming sleeper comforted 
him. He was no longer alone with that ghastly 
corpse. . 

Childishly he put out his hand and picked up the 
voluminous puff. It blew a little cloud of scented 
powder in his face. Mr. Lushweed was deeply grati- 
fied. 

Before he had time to decide what his next experi- 
ment with the unknown’s dressing-table should be a 
sudden tense movement from the bed caused him to 
wheel round. 7 

The woman had drawn herself up on the pillow 






“Telephoning for the police.’ replied the young 
iady, with equal and startiing distinctness. 

Mr. Lushweed sat down on the nearest convenient 
object. It was the bed. 

* Please,” he muttered. 

The instrument tinkled again as she hooked up the 
receiver. She came toward him. 

* What are you doing here?” 

If she had been afraid she was now quite calm. 
Mr. Lushweed gazed gently at her. She shrugged her 
shoulders and, passing him, went to the dressing- 
table. 

“IT expect my husband back at any moment,” she 
said, carelessly, as she stood before the mirror ‘ar 
ranging her hair. 

* Please?” queried Mr. Lushweed, with his head on 
one side. 

* Yes,” she replied. 
aren't you?” 

* Burglar?” echoed Mr. Lushweed, with indigna- 
tion. 

“How did you get in?” She looked at him over 
her shoulder. His appearance seemed to amuse her. 
“Tf my husband returns before the police come he 
will spoil your pretty face for you,” she said. 

The callous and vul- 
gar nature of this re- 


“T suppose you’re a burglar, 





Mr. Lushweed’s first 
impulse was to fly. He 
was unaware at the 
moment that this had 
been his father’s last 
impulse. He stepped 
back to the door and 
eroped for the handle. 
But by some singular 
chanee he failed to 
discover it. Mumbling 
to himself, he felt care- 
fully up and down the 
paneling. Apparently 
there was no handle. 

Mr. Lushweed, great- 
ly harassed by his ex- 
periences, was on the 
verge of tears. He 
could have sat down 
and wept bitterly. This 
matter of door-handles 
sorely tried him, for 
he had never before 
doubted that in Eng- 
land all doors were pos- 
sessed of handles. It 
was surely one of the 
fundamental laws _ of 
the country, for of 
what possible use could 
a door be without a 
handle? The question 
echoed up and down 
the misty labyrinths of 
his mind and his hands 
twitched over the wood- 
work with fevered fu- 
tility. 

It suddenly occurred 
to him that, if he did 
find the handle, he 
dared not venture back 
into that room again. 
He desisted from his 
vain search and passed 
his hand wearily across 
his brow. How could 
he have been so mad 
as to forget the hor- 
rible curtain? He be- 
gan to mumble to him- 
self again. 

A faint sigh sounded 
behind him. He swung 
round and narrowly 
escaped falling heavily. 
His gaze fastened on 
the bed. 

The woman had 
changed her position. 
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mark seemed to wound 
Mr. Lushweed’s feel- 
ings. He raised his 
evebrows. 

* Husband—here?” he 
asked, crumpling — the 
sheet under his hands. 

“He may have re- 
turned by now. Ile 
may be in the next 
room.” 

She was applying the 
voluminous puff te her 
throat, quite indifferent 
to his presence. 

* Next room?” 

Mr. Lushweed’s voice 
altered  distinetly in 
tone. He leaned for- 
ward, pointing a trem- 
bling finger. 

Yes.” 

He staggered to his 
feet. What tragedy 
was here? His brain 
suddenly became much 
clearer. 

“Your husband he 
said, with painful slow- 
ness, “ has come back.” 

“Then Dll go and 
tell him.” She moved 
toward the door. He 
tottered toward her. 

* No—no!” 

4 “Why not?” 

He grasped her arm. 

“ No—no!” 

Her face was close 
to his now, but he had 
no eyes for her beauty. 

“ITs your husband— 
in evening dress? 

She nodded. 

“He has come back,” 
said Mr. Lushweed, 
hoarsely. 

‘Let go my arm!” 

“ He has come back,” 
he repeated. His ex- 
pression was haggard. 
Her eyes seemed to 
dilate with fear. She 
spoke in a low, deter- 
mined voice. 

‘Let me go.” 

Although she made 
this command, she did 
not attempt to free her- 
self. 

“Oh, let me go. You 











She now lay with her 
face toward him. Her 
eyes were closed. With 
a peculiar feeling of 
uneasiness Mr, Lush- 
weed observed that she was beautiful. Her auburn 
hair, lightly caught up, spread over the deeply frilled 
pillow. One arm, escaping from a cascade “of lace, 
lay across the embroidered sheet. The soft illumina- 
tion showed a pair of perfectly chiseled lips, slightly 
parted. Her breathing was regular and quiet. 

Mr. Lushweed was not in a fit condition to grasp 
all these details. He was capable only of realizing 
that he was standing in the bedroom of a beautiful 
woman, that he was unable to get out of it, and 
finally that a murdered man was in the next room. 
These facts were sufficient in themselves to dismay 
the stoutest heart. As it was they had the effect 
of partially sobering the perplexed stranger. 

Scareely daring to breathe, he cast about for some 
solution to the difficulty. Behind the ‘dressing-table 
he could make out the shadowy folds of curtains. 

He shuddered. ; 

He made one step forward toward the table. 

The fair occupant of the bed sighed again. 

He remained transtixed, watching her hand slowly 
clasp and unclasp a corner of the pillow. Why was 
that light burning? Mr. Lushweed retained only 
enough intelligence to formulate questions. He was 
incapable of supplying answers to them. 

Silence once more dwelt in the bedroom. 

Mr. Lushweed, distorting his face violently under 
the strain of anxiety, put forth another foot with 
the infinite stealth of a beast of prey. The sweat 
stood on his brow. His finger-nails dug into the 
flesh of his palms. The toe of his patent-leather 


pump—he had purchased it and its fellow that after- 


The constable approached the black-and-gold curtain 


and was looking at him with eyes full of terror. 
Mr. Lushweed bowed jerkily. A happy smile spread 
over his face. He endeavored to launch into suitable 
speech. The attempt was unsuccessful. Various 
sounds passed between his lips, but none resembled 
the current coin of conversation. Recognizing that 
speech was out of the question, Mr. Lushweed bowed 
again. 

“What do yeu wish?” 

In his sane moments he would have noticed that 
her aceent was slightly foreign. 

Mr. Lushweed smiled expansively and spread out 
his fingers as if to show he possessed five on each 
hand. His head moved about jerkily and he made 
some swallowing motions. He seemed content with 
these explanations. 

Keeping her eyes fixed on him, the woman, slowly 
leaned across the bed and touched a switch. ‘Two 
lamps suspended above the dressing-table suddenly 
dazzled Mr. Lushweed’s eyes. He was so astonished 
that he was ferced to sit down on a chair near by. 

The woman took no notice. She jumped out of bed, 
in a whirl of lace and fine linen, and ran to the 
farther corner of the room. The tinkle of a telephone 
bell roused Mr. Lushweed. 

He heard her talking rapidly and insistently. His 
wave of vacuity passed. leaving him suspicious. He 
got up and approached her. She was standing close 
by the wall with the receiver to her ear. 

-She turned her head to watch him. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mr. Lushweed, dis- 
tinctly, 


are going to kill me!” 
she moaned, horror 
plainly depicted on her 
face. 

“No — no!” Mr. 
Lushweed’s voice rose to a scream. “ Not going to 
kill you. Your husband—” 

“Tm alone. Have pity,” she continued, rapidly, 
throwing her brilliant gaze to the ceiling as if in 
passionate protest. “ You could not do me injury— 
I am defenseless. Ah, have merey; I am so young.” 

She dropped on her knees and stretched out her 
arms in appeal. 

“Am I not beautiful?” she cried, in lovely distress. 

Mr. Lushweed was overcome. He dropped her arm 
and stepped back. Tears welled up in his eyes. 

* Have pity!” she moaned. 

“But you don’t understand.” 

“ Mercy!” 

He became suddenly impatient and began to wave 
his arms and stamp with his feet. 

“You don’t understand!” he shouted. 

She uttered a shriek—low-pitched and not loud 
enough to carry far. There was a sudden noise of 
feet without. Some one knocked at a door near the 
bed. 

She sped across the room. 

“The police!” she cried. 

The door opened to show a very tall man in tlie 
blue uniform of an officer standing in the passage. 

“Quick!” she exclaimed. “Thank God you are 
just in time. He was going to kill me.” 

The policeman entered. A shorter man, in the 
uniform of an inspector, followed behind him. ‘They 
saluted. 

“In trouble, miss 

“Yes, yes. This man is a burglar. I woke to find 
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him taking the silver from my dressing-table. Oh, 
where is my husband!” 

Ihe constable produced a large note-book. ‘The in- 
spector removed his cap. 

“Your husband?” he inquired. 

“Yes; I] am married. My name is Loring. Oh, 
where is my husband!” 

She seemed to have completely broken down. Mr. 
Lushweed stared at her in distress. The policeman 
approached him. 

“Now, then,” he said, roughly, “what are you 
doing here.” 

Mr. Lushweed drew himself up and endeavored to 
look dignified. The policeman laid an enormous hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You'll have to come along with me.” 

“One moment,” said the inspector. ‘We must 
search the flat first, madam.” 

He looked at Mrs. Loring significantly. 

“You can go anywhere,” she said, hastily. 

Taking down a scarlet-and-white tea-gown, Mrs. 
Loring went to the door which Mr. Lushweed had 
found to be without a handle. It opened to a light 
touch. 

The company passed into the room with the black- 
and-gold curtain. 

The large officer shoved Mr. Lushweed before him 
and pushed him into a chair. The inspector picked 
up the hat and gloves lying on the floor. 

“Are these your husband’s, madam?” 

She shook her head decisively. 

os No.” 

He turned to Mr. Lushweed. 

* These yours?” 

Mr. Lushweed acknowledged that they were. 

The constabie produced the large note-book again 
and made an entry in the laborious manner of con- 
stables. 

“ Now,” said the inspector, “is anything missing 
from this room?” 

Mrs. Loring looked quickly round. 

“My gold cigarette-case!” she exclaimed. “I left 
it on this table.” 

The inspector motioned to the policeman. The 
latter hauled Mr. Lushweed upon his feet and began 
to go through his pockets. 

“ Hlere you are!” 

The constable held out a small gold cigarette-case. 

“In his right-hand trousers pocket,” he observed, 
letting the light play on the shining metal. 

“That's a lie,’ said Mr. Lushweed. 

The constable thrust him back in the chair. 

“Sit down. No use denyin’ an obvious fact.” 

He produced the note-book and sucked the end of 
his pencil retlectively. 

* Anything else?” asked the inspector, briskly. 

Mrs. Loring was standing near the mantelpiece. 

“Yes, inspector. I think there is a silver ash-tray 
missing. It stood on the mantelpiece.” 

Mr.’ Lushweed was once more submitted to a rough 
search. The ash-tray was produced from his left 
trousers pocket. 

* Ash-tray. Silver,” grunted the constable, opening 
the note-book. 

“That is all,” said Mrs. Loring. 

Mr. Lushweed sprawled disconsolately in the chair. 
“This is all a lie.” he said to the ceiling. 

The constable looked inquiringly at the inspector. 

* Drunk, sir?” 

* Certainly!” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Lushweed. 

“This will be three months’ hard labor,’ 
inspector, 

“Don't be too hard on him,” pleaded Mrs, Loring. 

Mr. Lushweed looked at her gratefully. 

* He is so young,” continued the lady in the scarlet- 
and-white tea-gown. “If my husband were here—” 
She paused. 

* Look here,” said the inspector, shaking Mr. Lush- 
weed brutally. ‘ Do you know where Mr. Loring: is?” 
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A cunning expression of intelligence came to Mr. 
Lushweed’s face. 

“ Hush!” he said, with his eye on the black-and-gold 
curtain. 

“It is just possible, madam, that Mr. Loring en- 
tered while the thief was here and—” 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, you don’t mean—” Mrs. Loring ran forward 
and grasped the inspector’s arm. 

“He has net been murdered?” she cried, shrilly. 

“Search the room,” said the inspector to the con- 
stable. 

“Oh, impossible—impossible!” shrieked Mrs. Lor- 
ing. “My husband—dead!” 

“Oh, come, Mrs. Loring,” replied the inspector, 
with a frown. ‘It may not be as bad as that.” 

Mr. Lushweed, fascinated by the policeman’s move- 
ments, watched him intently as he went ponderously 
round the room. 

“ No—not there,’ he muttered as the constable 
looked under the couch. 

Mrs. Loring drew a sharp breath. 

“Not there?” she whispered. “ 'Then—” 

The constable approached the black-and-gold cur- 
tain. Mr. Lushweed struggled to his feet. 

“That’s the place!” he shouted, excitedly. 

The constable pulled the curtain back. For a mo- 
ment there was silence. Then Mrs. Loring, uttering 
a loud ery, fell to the floor in a dead faint. ‘The 
inspector stiffened his back and looked grim. 

“Murder!” he said between clenched. teeth. ‘There 
was a pause—the policeman let the curtain fall 
slowly back. 

“ Handcuffs,” said the inspector, shortly. The con- 
stable advanced on Mr. Lushweed and secured his 
wrists. 

“Murder!” said the inspector again, looking hard 
at him. 

“ Yesh—murder!” echoed Mr. Lushweed, gazing at 
the handcuffs in astonishment. 

The inspector went over to the unconscious form 
of Mrs. Loring and lifted her upon the couch. Then 
he moistened her lips with brandy. 

She opened her eyes. “Oh, my husband!” she 
moaned, her body convulsed with sobs. 

“Come, Mrs. Loring, ycu must pull yourself to- 
gether. We have got the man safely.” 

“Got the man?” Mr. Lushweed seemed to sud- 
denly realize the situation. “Got the man?” he 
shrieked. ‘“ Do you think I committed this murder?” 

“We don’t think, we know,” said the gigantic 
policeman. 

“ But—” Mr. Lushweed’s face was even more ter- 
rible than that of the murdered man. His cheeks 
were blanched. His eyes seemed to burn like stars. 
Hlis lips were clay-colored. ‘“ Before God, I did not 
do it!” 

His voice, suddenly steady, rang out clearly. 

“You are arrested for the murder of Mr. Loring,” 
said the constable. “I warn you that everything you 
say will—” 

“T swear I did not do it.” 

Reason, like a wounded bird, fluttered back to life 
in his brain. 

“Oh, God,” he shrieked, “this is awful! I swear 
it. I swear I am innocent.” 

Mrs. Loring sat up and pointed her hand at him. 

“You are the murderer of George Loring, my hus- 
band,” she said in a level voice. 

He made an attempt to get to the curtain. ‘The 
policeman hurled him back. He laughed hysterically. 

“No, no! I swear I did not do it. It is all a 
joke.” He leaned forward and looked earnestly at 
the inspector. “It is a joke, surely?” 

The inspector pointed silently at his hands. Lush- 
weed looked down. On his left shirt-cuff was a vivid 
searlet splash. 

“ Blood!” 

His eyes grew wide and dark. 

* Blood!” 


’ 


They watched him pitilessly. 
“My God!” he whispered, ‘“ what have I done’” 
He looked up slowly. 

“The ease looks pretty black against you,” 


: z said 

the constable in a gruff voice. 
“Give him some brandy,” whispered Mrs. Loring 
g, 


and the policeman held a tumbler to his lips. 

‘Poor boy!” ‘The remark came from Mrs. Lo:} 

His eyes instantly sought hers. . 

“You believe me?” he asked, hoarsely. 

She made a gesture of indifference. 

“How can I? You have murdered my _ hush: )(.” 
She turned to the inspector. ‘“ He has freed me 
the most inhuman creature that it was ever the 
of woman to live with.” 

“That doesn’t alter the case,” replied the in- 
spector. 

“No. Perhaps not.” She drew herself up proii tly, 
“ But I am free now. I am no longer a slave!” 

They all looked at Mr. Lushweed. He met (vir 
eyes furtively. 

“You would not commit me?” he asked of 
Loring. 

She pursed her lips and turned away. 

The inspector looked at him significantly. 

Mr. Lushweed began to speak hurriedly. 

“This morning my father died,” he said. ~ ile 
left me a considerable fortune. If it were possil|, — 
I mean—if money—” He broke down and stared xt 
the floor. “I swear I did net do it,” he mutte: d, 
with quivering lips. 

“Whether you did it or not you'll have to go io 
prison,” observed the inspector. 

“Good God, I couldn’t do that! Just think wiat 
people would say—on the night of my father’s 
death.” 

“There’s no help for it,” said the policeman, with 
a note of sympathy in his voice. 

Mr. Lushweed was quick to detect it. 

“ Look here; I can offer you money. I swear I did 
not do it. I can give you no clue. If you let me 
go—” 

“Well?” The inspector looked squarely at him. 

Mrs. Loring had turned away. P 

“TH sign a check,” whispered Mr. Lushweed. 

“Is your check-book here?” asked the inspector in 
businesslike tones. 

* Yes—in my pocket.” 

The imspector signaled to the constable and_ the 
handcuffs were removed. 

** Really—you mean it—you’ll let me go?” exclaimei 
Mr. Lushweed, feverishly. 

“ How much will you give us?” 

Mr. Lushweed’s face paled. 

“ A thousand—” he stammered. 

The inspector nodded. 

“ Here is a fountain-pen,” he said. 

Mr. Lushweed wrote out the check. 

“To whom shall I make it payable 

“Mrs. Loring,” muttered the inspector. 

“ But—” 

“Do as I say!” 

A moment later the check was signed. 

The inspector accompanied Mr. Lushweed to the 
hall door and let him out. Then he escorted him into 
the street. Mr. Lushweed breathed the refreshing 
night air thankfully. A taxicab was waiting by tlie 
curb, The inspecter, taking him by the arm, gently 
forced him into it. 

Mr. Lushweed sank back and closed his eyes. It 
did not occur to him that he had given no directions 
to the driver. The cab sped swiftly away and _ half 
an hour later drew up before the house where he 
lodged. 

At that moment Mrs. Loring, the inspector, and 
the constable were drinking the health of the dead 
Mr. Loring in champagne. The corpse lay before them 
on the floor. 

Through a small rent in the white waistcoat a little 
sawdust had escaped. 
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ROAUOUGH known from a very early 
ee period, the manufacture of lime 
products remained practically un- 
changed until barely fifteen years 
ago. Many industries of a similar 
kind, such as the cement and gyp- 
Cy sum plaster enterprises, — though 
Wo young, were rapidly out-pacing 
lime in utilization as construction 
material. Lime had occupied a position in the front 
rank as a cementitious material from times ante- 
dating the Pharaohs until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, and as a construction material had 
shown for ages its many points of advantage, as well 
as its permanency and reliability when properly used. 

In the improvement of lime products the first step 
taken was to determine a method of preliminary 
preparation of quickiime so that it could be carried 
to the place of building in a form ready for prompt 
use, thereby saving the time and. space required for 
slaking, sereening, and preparing the lime paste at 
the place of operation. 

After a few years of experimentation and develop- 
ment it was found commercially practicable to accom- 
plish a method of dry slaking at the lime-manu- 
facturing plant whereby a sutlicient amount of water 
is added to the quicklime to reduce the product to a 
powder in a crude form. This erude powder required 
the development of special machinery in order effee- 
tively to eljminate the impurities which are found in 
all lymp limes, coming partly from the natural im- 
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By Charles Warner 


purities of lime rock and from occasional irregular 
burning and coal cinder. 

This refined product requires for its proper and safe 
production modern chemical methods of mill control 
to assure complete dry hydration of the lime, the 
absence of any quicklime or so-called “ free” lime, 
uniform and safe standards of fineness, ete.; and all 
engineers, architects. and contractors should be care- 
ful to specify and obtain this product from reliable 
manufacturers who are known to exercise the utmost 
care in chemically and physically watching their 
product by the supervision of laboratory experts. 

This hydrated lime, due to the method of its manu- 
facture, was found to retain most of the desirable 
characteristics of the old-fashioned, or quick, lime, but 
it still, in most cases, lost a portion of its plasticity. 
This did not limit its use in some lines of building 
construction, but in others it was considered decidedly 


prejudicial. In addition, the product still lacked the: 


quality of rapid hardening found in cements and gyp- 
sum plasters, so the scientifie man had to continue 
his work, studying thoroughly the physical and 
chemical differences in the various materials. 

The most fruitful line of investigation naturally 
was to take that modern cementitious material, the 
stability and reliability of which have been fairly well 
established—namely, Portland cement, and study the 
elements which caused the rapid setting. 

Portland’ cement is about two-thirds lime to start 
with, but it contains three other important elements— 
namely silica, iron oxide, and alumina, composing 
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most of the remaining one-third. Certain combina- 
tions of iron oxide and alumina were found, after 
much research work, to contribute the quick-hardening 
qualities. The study and testing by the technical men 
of the best forms and quantities in which to use this 
combination and to graft it properly upon the well- 
known and stable hydrated lime would provide a long 
story. A cheap source of raw material was also essen- 
tial as a necessary step in its commercial use. The 
method of intermixing these quick-hardening elements 
with the hydrated lime, so as to restore the plasticity 
ef the resultant product to that of old-fashioned lime 
paste, also required much physical and chemical study 
as well as a great deal of experimenting. 

The natural desire to assure the predominance of 
the reliable lime qualities made. it necessary to secure 
the quick-hardening result by the use of a compara- 
tively small portion of the alumina element. 

Laboratory tests and small practical tests for a 
period of five years, conducted under all conditions, 
have established the characteristics and reliability of 
an improved lime product. 

The large bulk of hydrated lime in this product 
gives a sand-carrying capacity ranging from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. greater in mortars and plasters 
of the required consistency that can be obtained with 
any other cementitious material, and the resultant 
economy in building construction is naturally marked, 
in spite of the somewhat higher selling cost of this 
lime during its first few years of manufacture in 
smaller plant units. 
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If You Like 


a Little Quiet Fun 


Ask some pompous person if Grape-Nuts Food helps build the brain. 





Chances are you get a withering sneer and a hiss of denunciation. 
Then sweetly play with the learned toad. 


Ask him to tell you the analysis of brain material and the analysis 
of Grape-Nuts. 


‘Don’t know? Why, I supposed you based your opinions on exact 
knowledge instead of pushing out a conclusion like you would a sneeze.” 


‘‘Well, now your tire is punctured, let’s sit down like good friends 
and repair it.”’ 


The bulky materials of brain are water and albumin, but these things 
cannot blend without a little worker known as Phosphate of Potash, defined 
as a ‘‘mineral salt.”’ 


One authority, Geohegan, shows in his analysis of brain, 5.33 per cent 
total of mineral salts, over one-half being Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
combined (Phosphate of Potash), 2.91 per cent. 


Beaunis, another authority, shows Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
(Phosphate of Potash) more than one-half the total mineral salts, being 
73.44 per cent in a total of 101.07. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows Potassium and Phosphorus (which join and 
make Phosphate of Potash) is considerable more than one-half of all the mineral 
salts in the food. 

Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the constituent elements of the 
body, says: ‘‘The gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the 
inorganic cell-salt, Potassium Phosphate (Phosphate of Potash). This 
salt unites with albumin and by the addition of oxygen creates nerve fluid 
or the gray matter of the brain. Of course, there is a trace of other salts 
and other organic matter in nerve fluid, but Potassium Phosphate is the 
chief factor, and has the power within itself to attract, by its own law of 
affinity, all things needed to manufacture the elixir of life.”’ 


Further on he says: ‘‘The beginning and end of the matter is to supply 
the lacking principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it 
in vegetables, fruits and grain. To supply deficiencies—this is the only 
law of cure.” 


Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the principal Mineral Salt, added 
to albumin and water. 


Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than one-half of all its mineral salts. 





Every day’s use of brain wears away a little. 
Suppose your kind of food does not contain Phosphate of Potash. 





How are you going to rebuild today the worn-out parts of yesterday? 


And if you don’t, why shouldn’t nervous prostration and brain-fag 
result. 


Remember, Mind does not work well on a brain that is even partly 
broken down from lack of nourishment. 


It is true that other food besides Grape-Nuts contains varying quan- 
tities of Brain food. 


Plain wheat and barley do. But in Grape-Nuts there is a certainty. 








FROM THE EDITOR 
He Forgot That He Had a Stomach 


Talking of food, there is probably no _pro- 
fessional man subjected to a greater, more 
wearing mental strain than the responsible 
editor of a modern newspaper. 


To keep his mental faculties constantly in 
good working order, the editor niust keep his 
physical powers up to the highest rate of c¢ffi- 
ciency. Nothing will so quickly upset the whole 
system as badly selected food and a disordered 
stomach. It therefore follows that he should 
have right food, which can be readily assimilated, 
and which furnishes true brain nourishment. 


“My personal experience in the use of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum,” writes a Philadelphia editor, 
“so exactly agrees with your advertised claim 
as to their merits that any further exposition 
in that drection would seem to be superfluous. 
They have benefited me so much, however, 
during the five years that I have used them, 
that I do not feel justified in withholding my 
testimony. 


“General ‘high living’ with all that the ex- 
pression implies as to a generous table, brought 
about indigestion, in my case, with restlessness 
at night, and lassitude in the morning, accom- 
panied by various pains and distressing sensa- 
tions during working hours. 


“The doctor diagnosed the condition as ‘ca- 
tarrh of the stomach,’ and prescribed various 
medicines, which did me no good. I finally ‘threw 
physics to the dogs,’ gave up tea and coffee and 
heavy meat dishes, and adopted Grape-Nuts and 
Postum as the chief articles of my diet. 


“T can conscientiously say, and I wish to 
say it with all the emphasis possible to the 
English language, that they have benefited 
me as medicines never did, and more than 
any other food that ever came on my table. 


“My experience is that the Grape-Nuts food 
has steadied and strengthened both brain and 
nerves to a most positive degree. How it does 
it, I cannot say, but I know that after breakfast- 
ing on Grape-Nuts food one actually forgets he 
has a stomach, let alone ‘stomach trouble.’ It 
is, in my opinion, the most beneficial as well as 
the most economical food on the market, and 
has absolutely no rival.’”” Name given’ by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


And if the elements demanded by Nature, are eaten, the life forces have the needed material to build from. 


A healthy brain is important, if one would ‘‘do things’’ in this world. 


A man who sneers at ‘‘Mind”’ sneers at the best and least understood part of himself. That part which some 


folks believe links us to the Infinite. 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and Nature has defined a way to make a manltng brain and 


renew it day by day as it is used up from work of the previous day. 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which supplies the things required. 


“There’s a Reason’’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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IN THE COURT OF HUMOR 


lift judge took his place on the bench, his brow 
T heavy with care. ‘There was a full calendar, and 

he knew that before night fell harrowing indeed 
would be the testimony he would have to listen to. 

“ First case,’ he said, wearily, glancing at the 
calendar. “ Smith versus Dinkelheim.” 

It was a case of assault and battery, Dinkelheim 
standing accused of having wantonly hit Smith = in 
the face with a canvas-covered ham. 

“In order to expedite matters,” said the judge, 
after the plaintiff had been sworn, “ you may tell 
your story in your own way, Mr. Smith.” 

“Well, your honor,” said the plaintiff, “ it was like 
this. I had gone into Mr. Dinkelheim’s delicatessen 
shop to wait for the up-trolley, and while Mr. Dinkel- 
heim’s back was turned a dirty little Italian boy 
rushed into the shop and grabbed a bunch of bananas. 
1 seized him by the neck, spanked him, and restored 
the bananas to their place on the counter.” 

“Does the defendant deny the statement?” asked 
the judge. 

“No, sir.” replied Mr. Dinkelheim. 
says it Vass.” 

“Mr. Dinkelheim was so grateful for the service 
I had rendered,” continued the plaintiff, “that he 
wished to reward me, but I declined. ‘I will take 
the will for the deed” I said, but he was not satis- 
fied, and offered me a cigar, pushing out the box, or a 
pickled cucumber, shoving forward the pickle-jar.” 

Here the plaintiff paused and flushed slightly. 

“And what then?” asked the judge. 

“And then,” said the plaintiff, * well—well, then, 
i~-I—I took one of the pickles, and pushed the cigar- 
box away.” 

“Saving nothing?” demanded the judge. 

“Well, no, your honor,” said the plaintiff.“ l—er 
—I said as I took the pickle, * All right Dink,’ said I. 
‘Instead of taking the will for the deed I will take the 
dill for the weed—’ ” 

A groan rang through the court-room, and the 
judge with a strong effort at self-control clutched the 
sides of his desk. 

“It vass den,” 
mitt dher ham!” 

“The court,” said the judge, with a shaking voice, 
“fines Mr. Dinkelheim fifty dollars, not for hitting 
the defendant with a ham, but for not hitting him 
with an axe. The plaintiff is held in $40,000 bail for 
the grand jury, and his counsel are fined $10,000 for 
contempt in bringing this case into court. Next.” 


“Tt iss ass he 


wept the defendant, “ dot I hit him 





AT THE SCHOOL FOR CHAUFFEURS 
“ Now, Mr. Wiggles,” said the professor, “ suppose 
on yaur way down a steep hill, at the foot of which 
was a sharp turn leading to a narrow bridge across a 













AN UNEXPECTED EFFECT 


rocky stream, your brakes should give way, and you 
lost control of the car. What would you do?” 

“Td collect my accident insurance,” said Mr. 
Wiggles. 

CRUEL 

“ Now I could be happy with a nice little flat,” be- 
gan Aramantha, 

“Take me, Aramantha,” said little Jinks. 

“Oh, 1 don’t mean a nice little flat of that kind,” 
replied the heartless one. 


IN THE PROHIBITION STATE 
“Gor any gasolene, mister?” asked Dubbleigh, draw- 
ing up alongside of a Maine garage. 
“Wa-al no, I hain’t got no gasolene as gasolene,” 
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said the man in charge, “ but as constable o’ this here 
town 1 made a raid on Si Wiggins’s grocery last 
night, and I got some bottled stuff as ‘Il carry ye jest 
as far if ye’ve a mind to give it a trial. Fur as the 
smell goes, it’s about the same thing, I reckon.” 





A CONSOLING THOUGHT 


“Do you believe, doctor,” asked Mrs. Wumps, “ that 
men become what they eat?” 

“Yes, madam, I do,” said the bishop. 

“What a comfort that must have been to those 
early missionaries when they were eaten by the canni- 
bals!” sighed Mrs. Wumps. 





THE INEVITABLE RESULT 


“T Am surprised to hear that Dubbleigh has broken 
down,” said Stubbs. ‘ He used to have a splendid 
constitution.” 

“Yes,” said Wigglethorpe, “but he began amend- 
ing it.” 


AN URBAN LAY 


A WINSOME maid with Mobile face 
And curling Auburn hair 

Roams far Bayonne her native place, 
With most Superior air. 


Around a Little Rock she strays, 
Then toward Ann Arbor green; 
No Streator alley meets her gaze— 

What Erie sight is seen? 


A charging Buffalo she spies, 
For Battle Creek its jaws; 

“South Bend your steps!” a farmer cries, 
“Get Thayer before you pause!” 


Commandingly young Lawrence spoke, 
He Spokane she obeyed; 

The beast so Great Falls at his stroke, 
Andover it the maid. 


“T’ve Concord!” gaily he exclaimed, 
“Eau Claire, your thanks express!” 

“ Augusta Me,” she said, “they name, 
So Macon other guess.” 


She sought to Barre from him her eyes, 
Hot Springs a tear in view; 

“A husband Fond du Lac,” he cries, 
“Tm bent on Marion you!” 


“A happy Homestead Pa will give, 
Where nothing Mahanoy; 

How Joliet will be to live 
In Union full of joy!” 


“In thanks to Providence I vow 
We'll long Revere this day; 

And Wheeling up my cart, Ill now 
Tacoma bride straightway!” 


Ivy KELLERMAN REED. 
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QUARRYING 
Blasting down Face of Quarry 


COAL MINING 
A Good “Shot” in a Coal Mine 





OLDEST POWDER MILL IN AMERICA 
Now Standing on Banks of Brandywine 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
Blasting “*Cut” along Susquehanna 








RIVER IMPROVEMENT 
Livingston Channel, Detroit River 
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Dynamite 


The 
Great Constructive 
Agency 


UST a hundred years ago, Thomas Jefferson used Du Pont Blasting 
Powder for excavating. To-day, Du Pont Dynamite is rending 
Culebra’s sides with its giant blows and cleaving the continent. 


Scattered throughout the country are countless, shops, factories, 
rolling mills and foundries employing millions of skilled workmen. 
Into these come vast quantities of coal and mineral products. 


Industrial America is dependent upon coal for her steam power and 
ore for her metal workers, and is doubly dependent upon explosives to 
produce both of these plentifully and cheaply. The efhciency of Du Pont 
Blasting Powder and Dynamite has enabled miners to greatly in- 
crease the output of coal and ore to keep pace with modern demands. 


The construction of the sky-scraper,—a mass of steel and cement,— 
is feasible because explosives have been so effective in producing 
the raw material required for their steel skeletons. 


The ocean liner and her ,contemporary, the limited express train, are 
final results of dynamite’s use in mining ore for the steel industry. 


Dreadnaughts of all nations, from keel to conning tower, are built 
of steel plates and beams which are the finished products of the 
ores mined by dynamite. 


For the erection and construction of the various evidences of Amer- 
ica’s progress, the Du Pont Company has studied and experimented 
to supply explosives exactly suited to the needs of its customers. 
Every user has benefited by this knowledge; it has made the name 
“Du Pont” a synonym for quality, reliability and efficiency. 


And now as a crowning achievement, “Farming with Dynamite” is a 
fitting climax to a century of usefulness. Du Pont Dynamite under- 
takes the tasks of land-clearing, tree-planting, breaking up compact 
subsoil to permit the entrance of moisture and its consérvation, and 
to afford a deeper and wider root-feeding area, regenerating old and 
worn-out orchards, excavating, etc.. It does these easily, cheaply 
and profitably for the farmer. The value of the “New Farm Hand” 
is so great that it rivals “Irrigation” in the discussions amongst all 
readers of farming and general magazines. 


Our booklet “Farming with Dynamite” describes how our Red Cross brand of 
dynamite can be used easily, cheaply, safely and wisely on the farm to improve the 
land, add to its value, help the farmer and increase his income. 

Our “High Explosives’ Catalog will interest engineers and mining experts desiring 
the latest data relating to Du Pont Explosives. A copy mailed free to those stating 
intended use of explosive and making application on their business stationery. 


For the lovers of the “great out-of-doors,’ the Du Pont Company has prepared 
for them “Sport Alluring” —a book brimful of inspiration to the man or woman who 
finds real enjoyment being amongst pleasure-loving, enthusiastic people who are 
devotees of Trap-shooting.—a healthful, fascinating, world-wide recreation rivalling 
baseball as a national sport. 


Write to-day for booklet which you desire. Address Dept. 356. 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 


Wilmington, Del. 
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HOME OF FICE. OF E I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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SUBSOILING 
Priming a Dynamite Cartridge 











DITCHING 
Making and Charging Bore Holes 




















DITCHING 
The Completed Ditch 
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The Swiss President 


Tue President of Switzerland is so 
hedged about by the Constitution that, 
except for official purposes and to facili- 
tate the exchange of courtesies and of 
amicable understandings with foreign na- 
tions. he has no more standing than the 
other six members of the Council of which 
he forms a part. He is elected for one 
vear, has no oflicial residence, and his 
chief business is to sign the documents 
of the Bundesrat, or Council of Seven. 
His salary is in our money equal to about 
$3,600 per annum, and there is no pro- 
vision for private expenses, such as travel- 
ing or entertaining. He is expected to 
live in the capital of the country during 
the year he holds office. ‘His associate 
members in the Bundesrat get $3,000 a 
vear and they are elected for three years, 
their votes having the same force as that 
of the President. 

As a rule, the President of Switzerland 
is before election a member of this Coun- 
cil and is elected to the higher office with- 
out opposition; but in 1883 he had a 
rival, and, though he won in the election, 
he was unable to support what in his 
country is looked upon as an affront and 
committed suicide before his inauguration. 

In this connection it might be well to 
note, too, that Switzerland is the one 
country on the globe where it costs noth- 
ing to die, as in certain cantons rich and 
poor are buried at the expense of the 
state. 


Whiskey Fifty Years Old 


A DISTILLERY warehouse in Philadelphia 
has a supply of rye whiskey, small of 
measure as it is rare in quality, distilled 
when Abraham Lincoln was in his first 
Presidential term. 

Since this amber liquid dripped from 
its block-tin pipes in the shades of the 
Monongahela Valley, and while it has 
slumbered and ripened inside the thick 
staves of oak, the great Republic has 
been torn asunder and rehabilitated; two 
generations of thought and effort have 
passed by; men have learned te speak by 
wireless and hear by wire, to travel scores 
of miles an hour, cleave the air, and have 
set foot on the extremest points of the 
earth’s surface. 


KNOWS NOW 
Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case 
For a Time. 








It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence: 

“T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was, injuring me, 
although I had palpitation of the heart 
every day. (Tea contains caffeine—the 
same drug found in coffee—and is just as 
harmful as coffee.) 

“Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened me, 
and I gave up both tea and coffee, using 
Postum instead, and since that time I 
have had absolutely no heart palpitation 
except on one or two occasions when I 
tried a small quantity of coffee which 
caused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the pot 
when boiling, and allow the Postum to 
boil full 15 minutes, which gives it the 
proper rich flavor and the deep brown 
color. = 

“T have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum, in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A _new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. «*, 


Thos. Kent Manufacturing Co. 


One of the oldest firms in the textile 
industry is the Thomas Kent Mfg. Co., 
of Clifton Heights, Penna. They have 
been at the same location for the past 
seventy years. Even during and since the 
Civil War they have manufactured blankets, 
cloth, and flannels for the Army and Navy 
Departments, United States Marine Corps 
and the many different branches of the 
United States Government Service. 

At present writing their mills are running 
on large contracts for the United States 
Government. 

They also haye large worsted mills which 
turn out. the finest French spun worsted 
yarns, the machinery for this fine work 
having been imported from Europe. ,*, 
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Trust Company Service 
In Northeastern Pennsylvania 


This company, with ample capital, large resources and an efficient 
and well-systematized organization, which dates back to 1887, has 
the ability and disposition to give good trust-company service. 

Our various departments, including banking in all its branches, 
care of estates and trusts, safe deposit service, registering stock, 
foreign exchange and collection, are well equipped with modern facil- 
ities for transacting business promptly and economically. 

The Lackawanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company is the oldest 
and largest Trust Company in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 


Lackawanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
404 Lackawanna Avenue - 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $650,000.00 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 











BROOKS & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 





Specialists in N. E. Pennsylvania Securities 





DEALERS IN 


Internat’! Textbook Co. Lacka. Coal & Lumber Co. 
Inter. Educat. Pub. Co. Wilkes-Barre Co. 
International Salt Co. Penna. Coal & Coke Co. 
Chicago Subway Co. New River Co. 

Scranton Railway Co. Scranton Electric Co. 


SECURITIES 
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Baker’s Shred Cocoanut 


is simply the cleanest, sweetest cocoanut, put up in the most 
convenient form for the cook. 


You get all the delightful taste of cocoanut without the 
bother of breaking the hard shells. 


Ask your grocer for the booklet, ‘‘Baker’s Book of Dainty 
Cocoanut Recipes,” or write to us for it. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER Coa. 
702 N. DELAWARE AVE. PHILADELPHIA 




















HE Dent Hardware Company, of Fullerton, Pa., 
; are the largest manufacturers of refrigerator trimmings in the world, hav- 
ing a floor space of over 86,000 square feet. . 

They make an unusually extensive line of trimmings, original in design and 
mechanism, and for assortment unequalled by any manufacturers in this class 
of work and are constantly adding to their already large assortment of designs 
and styles. [The reputation which their goods have attained for finish and 
mechanical construction, and their unequalled reputation as prompt shippers, 
has built for them a large business in this exclusive line and secured as cus- 
tomers the largest manufacturers of refrigerators in this country. 

The Officers and Organizers of the Company are: 


H. H. Dent, Pres., Henry P. Newhard, Sec’y, and Chas. C. Kaiser, Treas. 
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Joseph D. Swoyer & Co. 


Tue firm of Joseph D. Swoyer \ Co, jg 
pre-eminent in the textile indy.iyy of 


Philadelphia. Their specialty ‘that 
branch of the enormous business 0; jeq on 
under that general title is that of ©. :nufae. 


turing woolen and worsted yarns. «nq the 
firm has made an enviable reput»: on fop 
the excellence of the goods it deals :: which 
is international and world-wide kn. -y. 
The firm of Swoyer & Company © as jn. 
corporated February 20, 1908, «the 
following officers: president, Jos: 9, 


Swoyer; secretary and treasurer, \harles 
F. Tracey; board of directors, Jos: yh p, 
Swoyer, Charles F. Tracey, and omey, 
Charles Sinkler. . 

This corporation took over the p..ut of 
the Kensington Spinning Co. prio: jo its 
incorporation. They have five sis of 


60-inch woolen cards, 3,000 spindles, «.d do 
an extensive business in both wooi) and 
merino yarns. At the same time ti-y are 
the selling agents for the Patchell Worsted 
Co., of Keyser, W. Va., manufactur:rs of 
worsted yarns. The woolen yarns })yanch 
of the business is devoted almost exclisively 
to the manufacture of specialty yarns \ hich 
have been most profitable and are iostly 
used in ladies’ dress goods. : 

The main office of this fine concern js 
located in the Mariner and Merchant 
Building, Third and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. From there they direct their 
enormous business, with ramifications all 
over the United States and many foreign 
countries besides. It is most, centrally lo- 
cated in the very heart of the business sec- 
tion of Philadelphia in offices with every fa- 
cility of the most modern, up-to-date style. 

Philadelphia is truly the manufacturing 
center of this great country. It has borne 
that reputation for generations back, and 
to-day its leading men of business are 
worthily and bravely living up to all it has 
gained in the past. In fact they are jealous 
in their zeal and energy to keep up to the 
high standard maintained in the past and 
have a good grip for the present and future 
of their fair city, which is universally known 
as the “City of Brotherly Love.” 

It holds first place in the United States 
for the manufacturing industries, such as 
hats, saws, locomotives, and _ trolley - cars, 
but especially has it become famous for its 
textile industry, the constant hum of its 
miles of shops attesting to the truth of this 
fact. 

All over the world the stamp or trade- 
mark of a Philadelphia concern is sufficient 
as a guarantee of the superiority of the 
article, and this brand of A No. 1 has been 
diligently sought for by men of the stamp of 
Joseph D. Swoyer, who has given months 
and years to formalizing, improving, and 
making the very best article in woolen and 
worsted yarns that could be made. 

Joseph D. Swoyer is a native-born Phila- 
delphian, which probably accounts for the 
pride he takes in that town and the reputa- 
tion it has won for the excellence of things 
made there. 

Though still a young man, he has made 
wonderful strides in the business he is so 
wrapped upin. He passed through the pub- 
lic schools, ultimately graduating from the 
Manual Training School. He had a taste 
for the textile industry, and began as a 
salesman of woolen and worsted yarns for 
A. J. Cameron Company in 1892. His sue- 
cess as a salesman warranted his branching 
out for himself, when he bought the woolen- 
yarn plant adjunctive to the mills of the 
company of which he is a member, at 
Howard and Berks streets. 

He has forged ahead in the most remark- 
able manner. His endeavors to make the 
name of Swoyer pre-eminent in the manu- 
facture of woolens and worsted yarns has 
met with a gratifying success, all the result 
of his foresight, energy, and ability. 

Mr. Swoyer is a director of the Kensing- 
ton Trust Company, director of the Na- 
tional Union Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, director of the Home Building and 
Loan Association of Atlantic City, member 
of Excelsior Lodge 491, F. &. A. M., and 
commodore of Philadelphia Yacht ‘lub. 
He is.also a member of the Union League 
Club and many other leading social oi zani- 
zations of his city of Philadelphia. .”. 
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Stewart 


Speedometer’s word 
is good in court 


When the judge fines you 
more than the cost of a 
Stewart, it’s too late to 
discover that you chose 
the wrong speedometer. 


The Stewart can’t tell a 
lie—it isn’t built that 
way: 


It represents maximum 
efficiency in speedom- 
eters. Other makes may 
cost more, not because 
they are better than the 
Stewart, but because 
their manufacturers 














make less of them. 


You pay for all the busi- 
ness they don’t do, when 
you pay more than the 
price of the Stewart 
Speedometer. 


Four out of every five 
speedometers in use are 
Stewarts. 


Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
ing possible the use of slow mov- 
ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 
bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swivel joint that will 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 


Speedometer Guar- 
anteed for Five 
Years 


Write for hand- 
some 1912 catalog 
telling you why in 
our big factory we 
can ma'ce the best 
Speedometer at the 
lowest rice 


WRITE 
TCDAY 





Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Riza Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 


Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 
1936 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelphia KansasCity Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Indianapolis London _—~Paris 





¥ 
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The Vulcanized Fiber Industry 

THE invention or discovery of one man 
not infrequently finds its complement in 
that of another. Thus it happens that 
while that wizard of science, Thomas A. 
Edison, was conjuring up the weird possi- 
bilities of electricity, which is widely used 
but not popularly understood, an English 
chemist was developing a substance that 
has since been used widely as an insulator 
of electricity. It may be said, therefore, 
that these two closely related discoveries 
were coincident, and, though these scien- 
tists were so widely separated, electricity 
and vulcanized fiber were destined to be- 
come close companions in the march of 
events, and there are to-day innumerable 
electrical machines, devices, and instru- 
ments that are largely dependent. upon 
their vulcanized fiber insulation for suc- 
cessful operation. Nor is this the only 
remarkable fact about vulcanized fiber. 
Its base, cotton cellulose, is one of the 
smallest, weakest, and softest vegetable 
substances, while, after treatment, it 
becomes one of the hardest and strongest 
non-metallic substances, lending itself to 
such a great number of uses that it aston- 
ishes the uninformed. 

The modern traveler packs his heavier 
clothes in a vulcanized fiber trunk, his 
lighter garments in a vulcanized fiber 
suit-case for greater convenience in hand- 
ling. If he carries heavy samples, they are 
packed in vulcanized fiber sample cases. 
He washes in water drawn from a faucet 
packed with vuleanized fiber washers, 
which in turn is supplied from a pump 
using vulcanized fiber valves. 

He engages his Pullman reservation 
over a telephone using vuleanized fiber 
insulation, and having its interior wires 
held with vulcanized fiber cleats. He 
boards a train running on rails that are 
both insulated and cushioned from steel 
or concrete -ties with vulcanized fiber 
shims—a train whose destinies are safe- 
guarded by means of electrically operated 
block signals with vulcanized fiber insula- 
tion, a train the bearings of which are 
kept clean by means of vulcanized fiber 
dust-guards. The shims and joint insula- 
tion withstand the shock and wear as well 
as the action of the elements for years. 

The engineer of this train opens and 
closes his throttle by means of levers with 
vulcanized fiber handles. 

At the end of his journey the traveler 
rides in a motor-car or a taxicab the wires 
of which are held in position by means of 
vulcanized fiber tubes and cleats. When 
he arrives at his hotel he throws his 
scraps of paper and discarded envelopes 
into a vulcanized fiber waste-basket. At 
night he locks his door with a key labeled 
with a vulcanized fiber tab, and sleeps on 
a bed supported by casters with vulcan- 
ized fiber rollers. 

Young America skates on vulcanized 
fiber rollers, and amuses himself with 
vuleanized fiber puzzles. Textile manu- 
facturers and manufacturers of electrical 
and general machinery would be greatly 
inconvenienced without this material, 
which is used by them for gears, fric- 
tions, bearings, cans, baskets, boxes, 
trucks, ete. 

Vulcanized fiber is composed of specially 
prepared vegetable fiber, treated with 
active chemical reagents in connection 
with massive rolls, presses, and other 
heavy machinery. Under the action of 
the chemicals certain portions of each 
individual fiber become gelatinized, and 
while in this condition, by means of heat 
and powerful machinery, the material is 
consolidated into a homogeneous mass. 
Following this heroic treatment all 
chemicals are removed by most careful 
and thorough processes, and the material 
is dried, cured, and seasoned. The result 
is the vulcanized fiber of commerce, which 
not only answers all the purposes de- 
scribed in the opening paragraphs of this 
article, but hundreds of others equally in- 
teresting and useful. 

An English chemist, named Taylor, 
early brought to this country a process 
of treating vegetable fibers with a 
chemical solution which was later re- 
moved by running water. The American 
rights were taken up by a Mr. Smith, of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, and later these 
were sold to a Mr. Hanna and a Mr. 
West, who, in 1870, took the process to 
West Virginia. Later the site of activi- 
ties moved to Wilmington, Delaware, 
where the manufacture was established on 
a commercial scale in 1873. 

The early struggles of the men consti- 
tuting the manufacturing concern, as re- 
flected in the annual reports, tell of dis- 
couraging struggles, first to standardize 
the processes and to learn the various 
characteristics of the then novel material, 
and later to commercialize it and gain for 
it a foothold among the materials used in 
the various arts. 

An interesting fact is that the original 
company, through modifications, has con- 
tinued to the present time. In fact, some 
of the original workmen are still in its 
employment. : 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25centsa box.4* 
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Here is shown the assembly of crank- 
shaft and connecting rods; and the 
careful adjustment of the connect- 
ing rod bearings. 


Please note the center main bearing 
and the extra-generous length of 
the two end bearings. A third 
crankshaft bearing is unusual in a 
motor cast en bloc, except in cars 
of $2500 or higher. 


So, in the $900 Hupmobile, the crank- 
shaft has three instead of two 
supports to help it withstand the 
strains to which this part neces- 
sarily is subjected. 
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We believe the Hupmobile to be, in 
_its class, the best car in the world. 


That this belief is justified, is proven 
by the large proportion of 
Hupmobile sales that come 
through Hupmobile owners and 
their recommendations to others. 


Evidently, no one has shown them 
a car as good or better in its class. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1232 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


Standard 20 H.P. Runabout, $750 Long-Stroke ‘‘32’’ Touring Car, $900 


F. O B. Detroit—4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding F. O. B. Detroit, including windshield, gas 
gears, Bosch magneto. Top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn 
lamps, and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. 
Roadster, 110-inch wheelbase, $850. Four cylinder motor, 3'4-in. bore and 5'5-in. 

stroke Bosch magneto. 106-in. wheelbase, 

32x 3'4-in. tires. Standard Hupmobile blue. 
Roadster, $900. 




















Spencer Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaners have recently been chosen for the 


largest vacuum cleaning installation 

in the world—nineteen machines for the General 
Hospital Buildings, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Proven superiority in efficiency, simplicity and 
durability of the Spencer Turbine Cleaners makes 
them logical installations for the great buildings 
of today and the greater buildings of tomorrow. 
The mammoth Woolworth Building—tallest in the 
world—and the Bankers’ Trust, both being erected in 
New York City, are being equipped with Spencers. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaners in the basement have 
pipes running up through the building to each floor, 
with hose attachment for cleaning. Machines are 
made in 12 sizes, from 44 H. P., 1-sweeper, to 40 H. P., 
16-sweepers capacity — for the smallest residence 
or the tallest skyscraper. 

On request a free Catalog and List of 

Installations will be furnished as references 


—— Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company 
a 636 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities 


— 


3 H. P. 1-Sweeper Outfit 
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Seld at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
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Tue staple industry of the Southern 
States is cotton. It is the most important, 
bigger, and more picturesque than any 
other. Fortunes have been made from 
cotton. Poets have sung its praises. Nov- 
els have been written about it, and no 
painter has omitted the “sunny fields of 
cotton” in landscapes of Southern scenery. 

From time immemorial business men have 
seen the great possibilities in cotton, with 
the result that improvements in its cultiva- 
tion and the machinery used in the manu- 
facture have constantly been made, so that 
at the present day, with modern 
machinery and well-equipped 
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business. It is generally believed that cot- 
ton cloths come from the loom ready for 
use. This is wrong, as in a few instances 
only are the cloths capable of being used, and 
in most cases they have to be specially pre- 
pared and treated by bleaching, dyeing, or 
printing and finishing. 

A large number of concerns exclusively 
confine themselves to the preparation of 
cotton cloths for the market, being known 
as bleachers and finishers, this being the 
case with Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company. 

One great specialty for which this concern 


finished by special processes on_ special 
machinery, and become “‘Sunfast”’ Hollands, 
which are the only window Hollands in the 
world that are sold under an absolute guar- 
antee not to fade from exposure to the sun. 

Another specialty of this concern, and for 
which it is justly held in great repute, is 
Book Cloths, which are used for binding not 
only school-books—which are subject to 
the hardest kind of usage—but the finest 
library editions. 

These people are the originators and the 
manufacturers of Legal Buckram, which was 
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1826 he was made superintend 
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factories and mills, the cotton 
industry has become one of 
stupendous importance. 
During the great war of se- 
cession cotton was one of the 
most vexatious questions in- 
volved, and only the most dip- 
lomatic handling on the part of 
Northern statesmen prevented 
trouble of the gravest nature. 
The great mills of Lancashire, 
England, being cut out from 
their cotton market by the 
blockade, had to close down. 
The operatives, thus deprived 
of their regular means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, started riots to 
try to force England to rec- 
ognize the Southern Confeder- 
acy, and to use her military 
and naval powers toward break- 
ing the blockade, and only the 
opposition of such great’ men 
as John Bright and Richard 
Cobden prevented this action; 
so the importance of cotton 
cannot be overestimated. 
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Among the many concerns 
manufacturing and finishing 
cotton goods, Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, holds an important position, both 
on account of the length of time since its 
establishment and the high reputation it 
holds in the business world. Its extensive 
premises make a most imposing feature of 
“Rockford,” a suburb of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The buildings include a floor space 
of almost nineteen acres, and the workers 
number nearly two thousand. By these 
figures it will be seen what an important 
asset Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company is 
to the municipality of Wilmington. 

The public in general is sadly in ignorance 
of the conditions governing the cotton 


Plant of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company 


has become world famous is its window 
Hollands, known as “Sunfast’’ Hollands. 
Owing to the unwillingness of cotton mills 
which manufacture goods for the market to 
take the care and trouble requisite to make 
the cloth up to the standard necessary for 
window shading, Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Company has found it necessary to manu- 
facture the cloths used by it as the basic 
fabric. These are woven in its own mills, 
of which there are two—one, the original 
mill started by the founder in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and the other, recently acquired, 
in Reading, Pennsylvania. The gray goods 
as they come from the mills are dyed and 


the original No. 666, the sample that was 
unanimously chosen at a meeting held on 
June 1, 1908, in Washington, D. C., at 
which the American Library Association, the 
Librarian of Congress, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Public Printer, and the Printing 
Investigation Commission of the Sixtieth 
Congress were represented, as the standard 
for binding books which are filed for record. 

This concern was founded in 1831 by 
Joseph Bancroft, born in Salford, near and 
now part of Manchester, England, in 1803; 
apprenticed to his uncle, Jacob Bright, in 
1817, to learn the cotton business. In 1824 
he came to this country to join his father 
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Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Company are: 
SamMvuEL Bancror, Jr., Pres. 
ident; Wiiu1aM P. Bancrorr 
Vice-President; Joun Bay. 
crortT, Secretary and General 
Manager; JOSEPH [ancrort, 


These constitute the Board 


1 F. Taylor 
inager, and 


L. A. Yerkes, Superintendent, 
The Joseph Bancroft mentioned above is 
the grandson of the founder, who died in 


1874, and the third generat 
business. 

An idea can be gained of tl 
amount of business handled 


ion in the 


ie enormous 
by Joseph 


Bancroft & Sons Company when it is stated 
that the average weekly output is three 


hundred and fifty tons of cottor 
that last year the total output 


1 goods, and 
Was nearly 


one hundred and fifty million yards—about 
eighty thousand miles, or enough to go 


around the earth three times : 


and—as one 


of the members of the firm facetiously added 


—tie a bow. ,* 




















The LYDONIA 


room that we have ever seen. 





In it 


is a 





The ‘*Lydonia’’ was built for Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Lydon of the Great Lake Dredge 
& Dock Company of Chicago, II. 

It was designed by Mr. William Gardner 
of No. 1 Broadway, New York. 

The ‘‘Lydonia’’ is one of the largest, 
and probably the most elaborately finished 
vessel of its kind in American waters. 
Her gross tonnage is 497. 

_ The following are her principal dimen- 
sions: 

Length over all, 212' 6" 
Length on load water line, 170' 6" 





Beam moulded, 26' 6" 
Depth moulded, 16' 3" 
Draft, extreme, 12' 6" 

In the deckhouse are located the music 
room, library, engine ahd boiler casings, 
drying room, galley, pantry, deck store- 
room and main dining saloon. It is pos- 
sible to reach these various rooms by a con- 
tinuous inside passageway on the star- 
board side of the vessel, which, while an 
unusual arrangement, is most convenient 
in stormy weather. 

The accommodations for the Owner’s 


guests and officers are on the lower deck, 
and consist of sixteen state rooms and five 
baths. 

The vessel is sub-divided transversely by 
five water-tight bulkheads, and three non- 
water-tight bulkheads, extending from 
the keel to main deck. 

The dining saloon is oniroagears A at- 
tractive, and extends the entire width of 
the deckhouse, forming a complete view 
forward on each side. It is handsomely 
finished in selected teak, carved and panel- 
led, being the most attractively designed 


HERE are now building, in our yards, two of the finest steam yachts ever laid down in America. 
One of them will probably cruise upon the Great Lakes. 

The other will no doubt voyage largely in the waters of the Atlantic. 

Either of these boats could make a journey round the world. . 

We have unexcelled facilities for the building of boats of all kinds and our experience goes back 
way beyond the first iron sailing ship, which was also built in our yards. 

We invite correspondence with designers, engineers and any one in any way interested in the 
highest grade of marine work. 


Wilmington The Pusey & Jones Company Delaware 


large circular extension table, polished 
ton, capable of seating twenty persons. 
The room is also equipped with teak 
serving table, lockers, and all necessary 
accessories. : 

Anumber of the state rooms are finished 
in white mahogany, with appropriate in- 
laying. This wood was secur at very 
reat expense, and it is doubtful if as much 
‘urniture made of this beautiful wood will 
be found in any other one place in the 
world. 
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ss bt Dre Company has for many years been identified with the business of Manufacturing and Selling 
| Samuel high-grade Lime and Lime Products. It has been in the front rank of those Lime Producers who 
he bag have consistently striven for every possible Betterment in Quality. Especially has Charles Warner 
fle Company striven for those Improvements in Preparation which were necessary if Lime Products 
aa - were to continue in an ever-widening Field of Use, and be considered adequate and eligible under the 
‘the eam Demands of Modern good Building Practice. 
perinten- 
— 6 9 
Bde. Hydrated Lime or (Trade mark name for Warner product) 
iat, te 
1 of John 
ea, represents the first distinct advance in adapting old-fashioned Lime to the Modern Building Demands. “Limoid”’ 
— is the scientifically hydrated pure Lime, always ready for use. It is shipped in handy packages as a dry, not 
= caustic, white powder. It is suited for all brick and stone mortars and when mixed with Cement makes water-tight 
re Bow concrete. It is especially well adapted for Agricultural Uses and the Improvement of Soil Conditions. 
3ANCROFT, 
ay: ‘ALCA’ LIME 

*. Taylor 
it and 
ee TRADE MARK (Patented) 
10 died in 
— is the latest and greatest preparation and adaptation of the old reliable Lime element to the Demands of Modern 
y loa Building Construction. ‘‘Alca’’ Lime has the plasticity and large sand-carrying capacity always identified with 
. — Lime, and in addition has the characteristics of quicker hardening and increased strength identified with Cement. 
poe “Alca’’ Lime is the ideal material for plastering, brick and tile setting, stuccos, white-washing, etc. 
ds—about 
gh top Architects, Owners and Builders consult ‘“‘Sweet’s’? Catalogue and ‘‘A. B. C.” Directory 
isly added 











ERICAN VULCANIZED ; 
ee wei ae The Remington Ice 
503 Equitable Building WILMINGTON, DEL. Machine 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
THE STANDARD OF SMALL CAPACLTY 


Originators of Vulcanized Fibre 


What is Vulcan- 
ized Fibre ? 


CHARACTERIS- 
TICS: About the consist- 
ency of horn; Good Insulator; 
Great Mechanical Strength; 
Tough, Tenacious, Pliable, 
Durable; Improves with age; 
Capable of being Sawed, 
Turned, Bent, Embossed, 
Drilled, Threaded, Cut, 
Sheared, Punched, etc., etc. 
USES:-— As Insulation in 


innumerable forms; Gears, 


























_ Frictions, Thrusts, Bearings, Why not make your own ice from pure water and cool your refri- 
a Cleats, Switch Bars and gerator with a Remington Machine ? 
= PLANT AT WILMINGTON, DEL. Tases, Mellons, Wheels: Cane, 
ed Boxes, Cars, Trucks, Baskets, Handles, Valves, Packings, Gaskets, etc., etc. 
ry STOCK SHAPES :—Sheets, Rods, Tubes. TO ORDER :—Washers, 
— Dises, Gears, Bushings and all practical formed and machined shapes. 
he AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE is the Standard of Purity, Quality 
and Uniformity, made of high- re ——— . 
est grade, pure cellulose, just ee Pee ee oe es 


as grown, free from harmful 
substances, such as buckles, 
buttons, rubber, metal, wool. 
tte. found in rags and waste 





products. Utmost care and 
attention given to the selec- 
tion an:! preparation of raw 


Why not supply pure drinking water Cooled by a Remington Machine 
for your Office Building or Factory and discontinue the use of Ice? 


materia's, as well as finished 
produc!. All goods handled 
by men with the knowledge, 
experi: ce and*skill of long Sy nie al i : Ze 3 If you are interested in Mechanical Refrigeration or Ice Making of any Capacity 
practic’. Immense stocks of —-—— ee “ =_— 
thorou; lily-seasoned, highest a ee 


e grade ng aterial, in all thicknesses and standard shapes for immediate shipment. REMINGTON MACHINE COMPANY 


Send us your problems for solution. Let us devise cheaper, lighter and WILMINGTON. DEL. 
better substitutes for what you are using. : . 


OUR SUCCESTIONS WILL BE VALUABLE TO YOU 

















Catalogues in English and Spanish 20 Years’ Experience 
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NEW MONOTYPE FACTORY, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 





The 
Mono- 
type 


Casts 
ee 
Type 





That which grows, lives, and, in 
the long run, only that lives 
which deserves to do so 


HE fact that space devoted to the 
manufacture of the Monotype has 
grown, in a little less than nine years, 
from 14,750 square feet to 146,184 square 
feet, says as much for the merit of the 
machine as could be said in a volume. 
Within another nine years the Mono- 
TYPE will be known as the machine that 
revolutionized the printing business. 


It ts a machine that makes type 
and sets zt, as made, into 


printing form 





The 
Mono- 
type 


Sets 
Type 





PHILADELPHIA 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


Miniter & RicHArRD, CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 








“QUALITY FIRST” 


EsTABLISHED 1844 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
ENAMELS, COLORS 
DRY-IN OIL-IN JAPAN 


PHILADELP 


FRENCH'S 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
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AND CORK CARPETS 


POTTER’S OlL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS 


[* is worth money to you to remember that the 

most Reliable dealers all over this country fea- 
ture PoTttTer’s Ort CLoTHs, LINOLEUMS AND CoRK CARPETS. 
@ Not merely because the Potter assortment of 
patterns and colorings is the finest and most 
varied—but because they are today, as they always 
have been, better made and better finished than 
any other line of these goods in the trade. 
you do not find them in the first store you come 
to, look for a merchant who is more careful 
of his customers’ interests. 


THOMAS POTTER, SONS & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TEACHING THE WORLD BY MAIL 


? 


To teach any man, anywhere, and at any 
time, almost any subject that he needs is 
the purpose of an institution whose finished 
product can be found in every country, even 
in distant China, Malay, New Zealand, and 
the islands of the Pacific. The one universal 
university of the world whose alumni and 
students are of every race, color, speech, and 
age is situated in Scranton, Pennsylvania— 
the Mecca of men who need rapid, econom- 
ical, and effective technical and practical 
education. Just as ancient Rome radiated 
law and government to the remotest places, 
so Scranton radiates education—an educa- 
tion that means prosperity to the individual 
and progress to the race. 

In spite of the fact that countless millions 
of dollars are spent on public education, 
95 per cent. of the boys leave school without 
being equipped for any definite or produc- 
tive occupation. Most of them become un- 
skilled day laborers, unadapted and un- 
adaptable to the increasing exorbitant de- 
mands of present-day industry. The great- 
est problem of modern economics is to find 
a supply of men able to meet the ever- 
shifting requirements of expanding com- 
merce. The new machinery demands a new 





their courses, send in no furt!:.» 


5 work, b 
use their text-books for home ” 


idy vw; 
needing the assistance of their 1). — 

In this manner, twelve mths in y 
year, 200,000 persons are sti; ng L¢ : 
courses. On an average wor! x day jh, 
Instruction Department exam os anq aie 
rects 2,200 lesson papers and ~(\() drawing 
plates; the instructors writ: (50 special 
letters to students in explans isn of thei 
work or to give them assist: © and “- 
couragement. - Every day fron: (\) to 1 200 
prospective students write to - ranton for 
information. This fact in itse!: is evidenep 
of the demand for technical training jy 
every field of industry. The jemand for 
technically trained men will :. decrease 
but will grow in proportion to : expansion 
of the world’s industry. 

To conduct this work 1,456 .ersons are 
employed in the Scranton insti: sion, more 
than 1 per cent. of the total p.,ulation of 
the city. 


In addition to these, 233 pe: 
ployed in 33 branch offices and 
sales organization, a total in ihe United 
States and Canada of 3,07S. To. this 
should be added 1,362 employes in the 
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type of man to run it. Either such men 
must be produced or the wheels of progress 
will stand still. 

In order to meet this need many of our 
colleges have from time to time modified 
their courses, changing the emphasis from 
purely classical education to scientific and 
technical training. But there are now and 
always will be multitudes of men, already 
in the ranks of labor, feeling the burden of 
the support of their families, for whom the 
only hope of obtaining an education lies in 
home study. 

More than fifty years ago Carlyle in his 
“Hero as a Man of Letters” predicted that 
the invention of printing would one day 
result in bringing to the laborer in his own 
home the lecture usually delivered in college 
halls. This prophecy has been remarkably 
verified in the establishment of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools by Thomas 
J. Foster, at Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
First in the field and far in advance of all 
others the I. C. S. of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, occupy a place in the educational 
world both unique and important. These 
Schools have had in twenty years an enrol- 
ment of over 1,000,000, and may truly be 
said to be the greatest technical institution 
in the world. Designed at first to teach 
coal-mining by correspondence, the curric- 
ulum has widened year by year until now 
234 courses are offered, covering not only 
every branch of technical education, but 
languages, civil service, advertising, poultry 
farming, agriculture, ete. 

The first great work of the Schools has 
been the preparation of a series of text-books 
that are easy to learn, easy to remember, and 
easy to apply. Very early in the history of 
the I. C. S. it was discovered that the ordi- 
nary text-books used in colleges would not 
meet the needs for home study. Many of 
the students who enroll are without pre- 
liminary training. To instruct these men 
by correspondence, the lesson paper must 
explain itself and be so simple that the 
dullest cannot fail to grasp the meaning. 
Hence, use is made of illustrations, dia- 
grams,etc. In the preparation and revision 
of these text-books $2,000,000 has been 
expended. 

As soon as the student enrolls with the 
Schools he is taught how to study before 
being allowed to proceed with the first part 
of his course. The lessons are then fur- 
nished in pamphlet form, the student pro- 
ceeding with the second while the first is 
being examined. By this means he is led 
step by step from the simplest to the most 
abstruse ne: Peas without being discouraged 
by anything which he could not at first 
understand. Each student is thus in a 
class by himself, his progress depending 
upon his own capacity, diligence, and time 
for study. 

It is the practice of the Schools to fur- 
nish, in addition to the lesson papers in 
pamphlet form, a complete set of text-books 
for that course. Many students, having 
completed the fundamental sections of 
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British empire and 63 in _Spanish-speak- 
ing America, China, and Manila, making 
a total of 4,453 employees scattered all over 
the world. 

Every day the Mailing Depart ment of the 
home office handles 32,000 pieces of mail and 
pays to the Scranton post-office $525 for 
postage. In addition, books, pamphlets, 
instruments, and supplies are sent by freight 
or express at an annual expense of $60,000. 
To produce this enormous output the 
Schools maintain their own _ illustrating, 
printing, and binding plant, the largest 
private printing-plant in the country, rank- 
ing next to the government bureau of en- 
graving and printing at Washington. Five 
and one-half tons of paper are used every 
day, making 130,000 sheets of text-book 
pages and other matter. The daily output 
in text-books alone averages 1,000 bound 
volumes of 500 pages each. 

As an evidence of the character of these 
volumes, 750 public libraries have bought 
the “International Library of Technology,” 
while 164 colleges, including the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
Cornell, Columbia, and other leading col- 
leges, use portions of the I. C. 8. instruction 
pamphlets in their class-room work. 

The home of the I. C. S. is in two prin- 
cipal buildings, containing seven acres of 
floor space. In addition, the headquarters 
of the Railway Department are located in 
Chicago for the sake of being near the rail- 
road center of the United States. Nearly 
200 railroads have contracted with the 
Schools for the instruction of their em- 
ployees. 

What has been told here is but a small 
wy of the great work done by the I. C.5, 


ut it may serve to show that the scheme § 


of education by correspondence in which the 
I. C. S. have been both pioneer and chief 
exponent is no longer an experiment, but isa 
recognized and successful factor in the 
educational and industrial world. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools are doing more than making skilled 
brain workers to direct and develop the 
industries. Their representatives are work 
ing in every city, town, and village of the 
country, inducing men to give up idlenes 
and spend their spare time in study. The 
Schools take the careless off the street col 
ners, out of the saloons, pool-rooms, 40 
bowling-alleys, and, by preventing the 
waste of money on drink and usc!ess pleas 
ures, put clothing on the backs and food 
the mouths of wives and children. 

They inspire to self-denial, work for col 
centration and accuracy, and develop sl 
reliance. They have opened a nw field of 
educational endeavor in which t!¢ work © 
the teacher is made more effect ve by the 
invention, by the advertising + nowledge, 
and by the executive and organi ng pow"! 
of the business man. They hav: succeeded 
in producing a system of corr: pondentt 
instruction that removes many «: the “lr 
culties and lessens the labors of ‘he home 
student. «*, 
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No Rail 






= New York to Albany or Troy 
- Albany or Troy to New York 


PEOPLE’S LINE 
CITIZENS’ LINE 


Magnificent river steamers. Music, com- 

fort, /xury and enjoyment. The glories 

of the Hudson revealed by searchlight. 
STEAMERS 

C.W. Morse and Adirondack 

Trojan and Rensselaer 

Write for information and booklet to 
Dept. D 

Hudson Navigation Company 

Pier 32, North River 


NEW YORK CITY eres 








TheWhittierlnn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer — Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cot- 
tage community. 

Rooms with private bath and 
porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 
A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 











New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 

Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 








Excellent 
Restaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 














Spend’ Your Vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. 

Splendid fishing, yachting, bathing 

and golfing. Cool breezes always. 
‘end for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.’’ It’s free 


Write ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
Room 796, South Station, Boston. 


| NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN @ HARTFORD R.R. 
F BRAINS 


(K7#e3 AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
A ATENT SECURED OR OUR 


FEE RETURNED 
: Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 
How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent 
bad list of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
in-entions sent free. Patents advertised free. 
VIOTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Education by Mail 


THE maturity of an idea is almost as 
slow as the growth of a tree. For cen- 
turies the imparting of knowledge in any 
of the great schools or colleges was a 
formal and dignified process. Education 
was something given by the institution 
rather than something acquired by the 
individual. To-day the emphasis is on 
the individual. The nature of the institu- 
tion has changed. Professor Huxley fore- 
saw the need of this intellectual revolution 
many years ago when he said: “I con- 
ceive that two things are needful—on the 
one hand, a machinery for gathering in- 
formation and providing instruction; on 
the other hand, a machinery for catching 
capable men wherever they are to be 
found, and turning them to account.” 

Education by correspondence is the 
modern development of Professor Hux- 
ley’s idea. The correspondence school is 
but a little more than twenty years old, 
but this plan of teaching has spread all 
over the world. To-day nearly every- 
thing can be and is taught by mail. A 
vast capital is invested in this educational 
industry, an army of men is employed in 
it, and the pupils are counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Great universities 
have taken it up. The Chicago Univer- 
sity offers fifty-two courses by corre: 
spondence; the Universities of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, West Virginia, and 
many others have adopted this method 
and are achieving some satisfactory re- 
sults. The great correspondence schools, 
however—those that make a specialty of 
teaching by mail—have the majority of 
the pupils. 

The correspondence school is a highly 
organized institution. Its machinery for 
gathering information and providing in- 
struction is well-nigh perfect. 

One of the principal parts of the or- 
ganization of the correspondence school is 
its staff of “apostles of ambition.” The 
great school at Scranton, which is the 
largest in the world as well as the pioneer 
in this class of instruction, employs no 
fewer than 1,600 of these men in the 
United States and Canada. Their sole 
work is to go through the heterogeneous 
mass of humanity and to discover and 
direct and, inspire their fellows with a 
desire for the benefits of education. This 
one school spends more than $2,000,000 a 
year to create a demand for education. It 
carries to its fullest extent Professor 
Huxley’s idea. of “catching capable men 
wherever they are found, and turning 
them to account.” 

The founding of the first correspondence 
school came about in a curious way. 
Back in the eighties a man named Thomas 
J. Foster was editor and publisher of a 
mining paper in the heart of the anthra- 
cite coal region of Pennsylvania. Mining 
conditions were very dangerous in those 
days, and the large number of accidents 
in which miners lost their lives aroused 
Foster’s interest. He studied the subject 
of mine accidents and came to the conclu- 
sion that most of them were due to the 
ignorance of mine foremen. They did 
not understand the science of mining and 
had small knowledge of the machinery 
that was in their charge. So Mr. Foster 
assisted in securing the passage of a 
State law requiring mine foremen to pass 
an examination. Then he started a 
column of questions and answers in his 
paper. These gave exercises in arithmetic, 
mensuration, formulas, ete., such as a 
mine foreman would have to know in 
order to pass the required examination. 

This educational column was kept up 
for several years, until the newspaper and 
its proprietor moved to Scranton, in 1889. 
There Mr. Foster conceived the idea of 
conducting a correspondence course in 
mining by preparing special instruction 
and question papers. This plan was put 
into effect in 1891, and on October 16th 
of that year the first student was enrolled. 
By the following April more than a 
thousand men were taking the mining 
course by mail. At first only arithmetic, 
mensuration, ventilation, methods of work- 
ing, and the installing and operating of 
machinery for the preparation of coal 
were taught by mail. The students had 
to come to Seranton to receive instruc- 
tion in surveying and mapping from resi- 
dent teachers. Few could spare the time 
for this, and these branches were added 
to the correspondence course. Mechanical 
drawing and electrical engineering soon 
followed. 

From that time on more and more 
courses were added until the principal 
branches of technical education were 
covered. Then the scope of teaching was 
broadened so as to take in languages, 
commerce, banking, preparation for the 
civil service, ete. To-day the list of 
courses has grown until it numbers 214, 
and covers nearly every trade, profession, 
and occupation. More than one per cent. 
of the total population of Scranton is now 
employed in this school. About 500 new 
students are enrolled daily, and every day 
about 50 who have completed their courses 
report that they have been promoted or 
have received increases in salary as the 
result of their training. 











as new plant with its enormous capacity of 
6,000,000 feet per year is just completed—the 
greatest belt shop in the world. 

Twenty-three engineers worked together to perfect 
the details. Every belt shop of any importance here 
and abroad was visited before we laid a stone. We took 
the best of the old, and, by combining it with special 
inventions and new devices, have built the masterpiece 
of the belting trade. 

Rule of thumb has been reduced to scientifically 
correct methods—thermostatic control replaces guess- 
work and error, automatic machinery eliminates the 
personal equation, and innumerable “foolproof” de- 
vices guarantee a uniformity of product heretofore 
unknown in the belting line. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, tearit'tetirine 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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C. F. RUMPP & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia 
FINE LEATHER GOODS 


THE early history of this interesting industry is closely identified with fine 
bookbinding, the expert in the latter art usually being required to make articles 
which the modern artisan would not undertake to supply. 

Among the pioneers of the Fancy Leather Goods’ Business, the name of the 
late Chas. F. Rumpp is brilliantly emblazoned on the business horizon of this 
new branch. Born at Niirtingen, Wiirttemberg, Mr. Rumpp served his appren- 
ticeship successfully. Being full of energy and ambition, he left the Fatherland 
for the New World, where he was confident a bright future was in store for him. 

In 1850 he laid the foundation of the business which has perpetuated his name, 
and which is favorably known in most civilized countries of the world. Mr. 
Rumpp continued alone until 1890, when he admitted to partnership his sons, 
Herman C. and William A., the firm name changing to C. F. Rumpp « Sons. 
Mr. August Bein next entered the firm, and a few years later the youngest son, 
Mr. Paul T. Rumpp, was admitted. 

In 1897 Mr. C. F. Rumpp died, the business being continued by the surviving 
partners as mentioned. In 1904 the business was incorporated, with $700,000 
capital stock, and, at the same time, there was inaugurated a co-operative system 
whereby certain employees who had been with the firm for many years, and others 
in executive positions, became shareholders. 

The business has steadily grown, various additions to their already large building 
having been necessary from time to time. About four hundred employees are busily 
engaged in their endeavors to supply the trade with dependable leather goods. 
_ Their traveling representatives reach all prominent cities from Coast to Coast 
in both the United States and Canada. Shipments are also made to various 
foreign countries. 











ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1843 


THOMAS KENT MANUFACTURING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOLEN GOODS, BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
UNIFORM CLOTHS and WORSTED YARNS 


U. S. STANDARD OLIVE DRAB COVERT CLOTHS, 
FLANNELS, and SERGES A SPECIALTY 





CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PENNA. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


























THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, permanent and transient guests. 


European Plan, $1.50 and up, R. Van GILDER, Manager. American Plan, $4.00 and up. 

















The Quick Assets of the 


THIRD 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF SCRANTON 


consist largely of notes of mer- 
chants and manufacturers located 
in different parts of the United 
States and engaged in the most 
stable businesses, and which by 
their payment at maturity, pro- 
vide funds no matter what may 
be the conditions in business. 


It is presumed that when the mer- 


chant or manufacturer sells his notes 
he invests the money in goods or raw 
material, having timed his obligations 


so that they will come due after he has 
had opportunity to turn his goods or 
raw material into cash. 


For more than a Quarter of a Cen- 
tury the experience of the THIRD 
NATIONAL has been very satisfactory 


with this form of investment, and no 


matter how severe the stringency or the 
panic may be, this bank always has a 
large supply of available funds, when 
generous and cheerful assistance is al- 


ways given. Its position is pre-eminent; 
its policy is the best. 


Capital - - - - $200,000 
Surplus (earned) - 1,000,000 


Organized 1872 
United States Depositary 


OFFICERS 
WM.H.PECK - - - - - - President 
J.L. CONNELL - - Vice-President 
BB BauCRS * Sse = Oe Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Geo. H. Catlin Luther Keller 
J. L. Connell W. A. May 
Chas. R. Connell Wm. H. Peck 
Chas. F. Conn 




















The Home of 
the celebrated 


BOSS 
Horse Shoes 


and 
C& KK. 


Racing Plates 
is in the Lehigh Valley 


The variety of patterns and 
sizes made runs into the hun- 
dreds and every want can be 
supplied. 





Weights of Plates range from 
12 ounces for Race Track 
use, up to 3 lbs. 8 ounces for 
a single Draft Horse Shoe. 


Materials used 
IRON STEEL 
ALUMINUM 


Bryden Horse Shoe Co. 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


GEO. E. HOLTON, President and Treasurer 
H. MORLEY HOLTON, Secretary 
W. M. BREZETTE, Gen. Sales Agent 
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THE PULLMAN MOTOR CAR CO. 


THERE are few automobile manufacturers 
who have come to the fore as rapidly as 
Thos. C. O’Connor, President of the Pull- 
man Motor Car Company at York, Pa. 

From the time he was graduated from 
Manhattan College, New York, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at the age of 
eighteen, Mr. O’Connor has been doing 
big things. 





knowledge. He is one of the few manu- 
facturers in the country who can go into 
the factory and take charge of any depart- 
ment or go to a bench and turn out the 
work of a skilled mechanic. 

The greater success of the Pullman 
Motor Car, however, is due to the pro- 
gressive and aggressive business methods 
of Mr. O’Connor, who became a factor in 

















Thos. C. O’Connor 


Less than five years ago he took charge 
of the Pullman plant, then turning out. less 
than 200 automobiles a year. :Today the 
Pullman plant is one of the largest in the 
East, and this year will build between 
1,500 and 2,000 cars. 

With his start in the automobile industry 
Mr. O’Connor became a leading figure. 
He has always been one of the first to evolve 
and put into practice ideas for the benefit 
of the dealer and prospective purchaser. 

Not only did he set the pace by announ- 
cing the complete equipment of Pullman 
automobiles at the regular list prices, but 
he was also one of the first manufacturers 
to equip his cars with a self-starting device 
and electric lighting system. 

Under his administration Pullman Motor 
Cars have developed from automobiles 
little known to those of the present day with 
a world-wide reputation for reliability, 
comfort, low upkeep cost, and exceptional 
value from tire to top. 

The success of the Pullman car is due in 
a large measure to the policy of its president, 
“To build the best motor car in the world 
at a fair manufacturer’s profit.” 

The Pullman Company is better fitted to 
manufacture a motor car of exceptional 
value than any other concern in the United 
States. 

Its organization is not top-heavy. There 
are not a dozen or more men drawing 
exorbitant salaries. There are no dividends 
except to three men who are active officers 
in the promulgation of its business. 

President O’Connor is a great believer 
in young men. Around him in the Pullman 
Motor Car Company he has gathered a 
force of young men, college trained and each 
one with a general and specialized training 
in the automobile business. 

Undoubtedly a large part of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s success has been due to his mechanical 
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the industry at a time when the business was 
a “game.” To him the building of Pull- 
man automobiles was a business, and he 
made it such. 

The installation of more specialized 
machinery and labor-saving devices was 
begun at once. The result was the gradual 
elimination of waste in material and labor, 
and the Pullman started on the road to 
greater success. 

Today Pullman Motor Cars are among 
the most popular cars in the country, rep- 
resenting the highest development of the 
science of automobile construction. Fitted 
as they are from tire to top with every 
device in the line of automobile accessories, 
they unquestionably represent the greatest 
value purchasable at their prices. 

The Pullman Models 4-40, 4-50 and 
6-60 are not only fitted with self-starting 
and electric-lighting systems at their prices 
of $2,150, $2,400 and $2,750, respectively, 
but are also equipped with top, windshield, 
speedometer, demountable rims, and large- 
size tires. The bodies are luxuriously 
upholstered in hand-buffed leather of the 
finest quality obtainable and have all door 
locks and hinges concealed. Long wheel- 
bases give all Pullman Models exception- 
ally easy-riding qualities, and the use of 
the highest grade of aluminum alloy in the 
crank and transmission cases makes them 
easy on tires. : 

The, smaller models, the 4-30 Touring 
Car and Speedster and the 4-35, are 
equipped with top, windshield and speedom- 
eter. 

A Pullman owner best described the 
value in his car when he wrote, “Pullman 
service makes your investment an expendi- 
ture for pleasure rather than a liability in 
upkeep.” Throughout the world Pullman 
Motor Cars are recognized as being the 
palace cars of the road. ,*, 
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Endurance! 


Carstairs Rye was first sold svey 
one hundred and twenty-three» ars 
ago—I783—in New York City, 


Probably twenty thousan¢ ar- 
ticles of more or less popularii, in 
various commodities during «hat 
century and a quarter have come 
and gone. 

Certainly, there have been hun- 
dreds of brands of whiskey put on 
the market under various nies 
only to be lost sight of in the 
course of years. 


Carstairs Rye 


has attained higher regard each 
year, for the simple reason that 
purity and quality have been con- 
sidered as valuable heirlooms by 
those who have succeeded, each 
generation, to the business. 





Aged in wood. 

An inimitable blend 
of superfine ryes. 

Rich, mellow flavor. 
Pure; carefully bottled. 

All Cafés, Hotels, 


Clubs, Restaurants. 












Numbered Label 
Shows Our Bottling 


Stewart Distilling Co. 


A consolidation of 
Carstairs, McCall & Co. and 
Carstairs Bros. 


Phila. New York Balto. 

















The finest 
old whiskey _ 
in the world 





Gibson’s is the whiskey de- 
velopment—constant in better- 
ment for nearly 80 years. 


It is whiskey-art as against 
whiskey-commercialism. 


Gibson’s warehouses shelter | 
some priceless distillations; the | 


oldest purchasable whiskey in | 
the world: 48 years old, $50 a | 
gallon—and then some few 
hundred gallons 19 years old at 

$20 a gallon—then some thou- 
sand gallons 12 years old at | 
$10—and after that a great 
store of whiskey at all ages 
down to 4 years — every 
drop Gibson’s through and 
through, made from selected, } 
matured rye and sparkling 
spring water, ripened in a fixed 

temperature, and held in the | 
original wood. 


Gibson's 12-year-old | 
at $10 is delightfully | 
bland and comforting | 


THE GIBSON DISTILLING 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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® facturing Conps any was dae 
in 1891. The founders of this con- 
' cern were men of prominence in the 
dry-goods and woolen business cf New 
York City, who interested Scranton 
capital in the enterprise. Owing 
to the newness of the business in this 
P country, and its dependence upon 
the protection tariff, the or roof got into difficulties in 
the free-trade period of 1894-18 
The Company was Bsns and reincorporated as 
“The Scranton Lace Curtain Company,” on June 17, 
1897, with the following directors: William Creighton of 
New York City, Charles 8S. Weston, William T. Smith, 
H. W. Taylor, John Simpson, W. J. Lewis, J. Benjamin 
Dimmick, T. H. Watkins, and Henry Belin, Jr., of Scran- 
ton, Pa. The executive officers were J. Benjamin Dim- 
mick, President; Henry Belin, Jr., Vice-President; Henry 





J. Anderson, Treasurer; and H. W. Taylor, Secretary. 


Changes having occurred in the directorate and staff of 
executive officers by removal and death, the present or- 
ganization consists of directors: J. Benjamin Dimmick, 
Henry Belin, Jr., Chas. S. Weston, Chas. H. Welles, John 
Simpson, Geo. G. Brooks, Paul B. Belin, Chas. H. Genter, 
all of Scranton, and John W. Henson of New York City. 
The executive officers are J. Benjamin Dimmick, Presi- 
dent; Henry Belin, Jr., Vice-President; Paul B. Belin, 





THE SCRANTON LACE CURTAIN COMPANY 


Treasurer and General Manager; H. J. Hall, Secretary— 
all of Scranton, Pa. 

In the twelve years of its existence the Company has 
more than doubled its output, and its mechanical and op- 
erating efficiency is second to none. The Company em- 
ploys five hundred and fifty operatives to-day, as against 
about two hundred and fifty in 1897. Its product is 
marketed in every State and Territory in the Union, as 
well as in the Island possessions. ‘The Company maintains 
its own sales organizations, with offices at 141-147 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, 1510 Republic Building, Chicago, 
and 783 Mission Street, San Francisco. The home office 
is at Scranton, Pa. The mill, too, is in Scranton, in the 
heart of the anthracite coal district, where it enjoys the 
advantages of cheap fuel and exceptional transportation 
facilities. Its geographical location brings it within easy 
reach of all the large markets. 

The property covers an area of about seven and a half 
acres, its buildings providing a floor area of 160,200 square 
feet. The mill buildings are automatically heated and 
ventilated, and because of their excellent. fire protection 
enjoy the lowest possible rates of insurance. They are 
electrically lighted and operated by the Company’s own 
power plant. 

The output embraces all of the popular-priced goods in 
the Nottingham ‘ine, including »air goods, drapery nets, 
door panels, bedspreads, jureau- scarfs, pillow - shams, 
table-covers, etc. The Company lives up to the prin- 





ciple that a satisfied customer is the best advertiser. There- 
fore all its goods are made on merit and sold on guarantee. 

Without claiming any credit for philanthropy, the Com- 
pany has always manifested a deep interest in the welfare 
of its employees; for it is a well-known fact that nothing 
is more advantageous to an enterprise than the co-opera- 
tion of a body of workers who are well paid and fairly 
treated. Contented workers turn out more and better 
goods than those who are scrimped and dissatisfied. More- 
over, it is to the interest of the employer to retain the 
services of those who have become expert through long 
service rather than to waste the time and effort needed in 
breaking in new operatives. Therefore this Company 
provides every protection and comfort consistent with good 
management. The workrooms are well lighted and well 
aired, there is abundance of pure drinking-water that is 
not only cooled with ice, but is thoroughly sterilized. 
There are porcelain drinking-fountains in every depart- 
ment. A cheerful means of amusement and recreation 
for the workers is the park recently laid out by the Com- 
pany and devoted to the use of the employees during the 
noon hour. It is further contemplated to erect a club- 
house in the near future. 

With its ample experience, thorough knowledge of the 
business, competent installation, and well- organized staff 
of expert employees, the Scranton Lace Curtain Company 
is able to put its products on the market better and 
cheaper than any other concern. ,*, 












“You Have No Wagon” 








When an Axle Breaks’ 








GUARANTEE 
WE HEREBY 


guarantee 
to replacewith- 
out charge, or 
without ques- 
tion, any bro- 
ken SHELDON 
TON-DON 
AXLE, no mat- 
ter what the 
cause of break- 
age. We will 
also replace, 
free of charge, 
any SHELDON 
TON-DON 
AXLE which 
develops any 
imperfection 


workmanship. 











cuaranteed, Just read the guarantee. 


EVERLASTING =FOOL-PROOF 
ANTI-FRICTION INTERCHANGEABLE 


Made and Guaranteed by 


(Largest Axle and Spring Factory in the World) 





= 


sHELDON | ON-DON” ax ces 


Keep the Wagon in Service Every Day in the Year 





fe box spindle itself—of special steel—can’t be cut 
or even scratched with a file. The box lining of 
our special formula Phosphor Bronze grows harder with 
use, These are the peculiar wearing qualities of Sheldon Ton- Don 
[xpress Axles, Yet, the inside of the spindle is “soft” or “natural,” 
is not brittle, and will not bend or break. And the longer the 
Phosphor Bronze wears the smoother it becomes. Makes easy going, 
cuts out axle repairs; wears and wears and never wears out—and is 


SHELDON AXLE CO.,WILKES-BARRE, PA. 











VULCAN IRON WORKS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





ONE OF THEIR PLANTS 


In the broad Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is heard constantly the whirr of industry, 
and there is evidence on every hand of the busy activities of the energetic men of that well- 
favored State. 

In no section is this more observed than in the beautiful Wyoming Valley where Wilkes- 
Barre is located and The Vulcan Iron Works are centrally situated. 

The various shops of this great corporation give employment to cne thousand men. They 
are located at South Wilkes-Barre; Hazle Street, Wilkes-Barre; and West Pittston, Pa. 

The Vulcan Iron Works are prompt to meet every order for building mining machinéry 
of all kinds; hoisting engines from 10-inch by 14-inch cyiinders to 45-inch by 60-inch; kilns 
for burning cement any size up to 12 feet diameter, 150 feet long; locomotives of all types from 
6 tons to 90 tons. 

At the locomotive shops located at Hazle Street, Wilkes-Barre, are exhibited an endless 
variety of every type of engine ranging from the light contractors’ and plantation engines to 
the heavier standard-gauge types as used around large industrial plants, freight yards and for 
general freight, passenger and logging service. For instance, here is illustrated a six-wheel 
switching locomotive built along special iines, designed to burn the finest screenings of an- 
thracite coal which required an unusually large firebox and heating area. This locomotive was 
built for The Crane Iron Works of Catasauqua, Pa. 

The output of The Vulcan Iron Works is enormous, covering such distant points as Peru, 
Chile, Porto Rico, Cuba, Brazil, Japan, Engiand, Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, Honduras, Bahamas, 
as well as all parts of the United States. 

The Vulcan Iron Works was established by Richard Jones in 1849. It was incorporated 
under laws of Pennsyivania in 1867. Its presides re since that year to 1874 were, Richard 
Jones, the original founder; he was succeeded by L. C. Paine from 1874 to 1881; he was 
followed by E. H. Jones, 1881 to 1908, who was succeeded by S. T. Nicholson in the latter year, 
and is still filling that responsible position to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. The 
Capitalization of The Vulcan Iron Works is $1,000,000. 
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Thomas Gilpin’s Paper 
Machine 


By Charles Harris Whitaker 


In the year 1817, on the Brandywine 
Creek, not far from Wilmington, Thomas 
Gilpin achieved one of the most note- 
worthy events in the annals of American 
paper manufacture. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century paper had practically been made 
by hand. This does not mean that no 
machinery of any kind was used, but that 
the final step of actually forming the 
sheet was a hand process. The size of 
the sheet was of necessity limited and was 
determined by the size of the deckle which 
the paper-maker could handle. The deckle 
was in reality nothing more than a 
screen in which the stuff was placed (stuff 
being the technical word for the fibrous 
mixture) in its last state before being 
made into a sheet. 

The skill of the paper-maker lay in his 
judgment as to the right amount of stuff 
to be placed in the deckle, and its subse- 
quent agitation to secure a uniform, proper 
thickness of the sheet. 

As in all other evolutionary steps in 
the arts and sciences, it is impossible to 
say what paper-maker first conceived the 
idea of the next step forward—which 
manifestly lay in devising some form of 
deckle, or a substitute therefor, which 
would produce paper in an endless sheet. 
The honor of the final invention, how- 
ever, undoubtedly belongs to France, al- 
though the machine was really perfected 
in England. 

News traveled slowly in those days, 
and no one can say at just what moment 
the story of this invention came across 
the sea to Thomas Gilpin, but it is a mat- 
ter of record that Gilpin saw the wonder- 
ful possibilities of this invention and con- 
ceived the idea of building a machine of 
his own. 

Some of the published drawings no 
doubt came into his hands, and his prac- 
tical knowledge of paper-making was, of 
course, of the greatest use to him. And so 
for several years he worked away very 
patiently, often under trying conditions, 
meeting with every form of discourage- 
ment until, in 1816, his invention had 
reached a point where he was granted a 
patent, and in the following year he 
shipped to the city of Philadelphia the 
first paper ever made in America in the 
form of a continuous sheet. In the same 
year Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, one of 
the leading publications in Philadelphia 
at that time, was printed upon such 
paper. 

But, as in the case of many another 
notable achievement, events conspired to 
rob Gilpin of all the fruits of his labor. 
In the spring of 1822 the waters of the 
Brandywine Creek rose to a flood of un- 
precedented magnitude and fury, and the 
mill of Thomas Gilpin, with all its valu- 
able machinery, was swept away. 

But the idea remained and was perpetu- 
ated in a practical form. In 1867 two 
paper-machines were built in Wilmington 
which were the forerunners of the giant 
development which has since occurred 
in American paper-making. Curiously 
enough, this event was also due to a 
catastrophe, in the burning of the Rock- 
land Mills. The owners decided that 
their newspaper-machine should be built 
at home, and, as a_ result, two new 
machines, embodying many new ideas and 
improvements, were constructed for them 
within a short distance of the spot where 
they were to be run. As an evidence of 
the value of their judgment it is interest- 
ing io know that these same machines 
are actually in operation to-day. 

To-day in the city of Wilmington, on 

the banks of the Christiana River, which 
to use an ancient simile, is hardly a 
stone’s-throw from the Brandywine, there 
are building paper-machines which would 
make ‘Thomas Gilpin gasp with amaze- 
ment. . 
There is no better way to give any 
tangible idea of the magnitude of these 
paper-machines than to resort to the old 
and much-abused figure of illustration— 
the cireumterence of the earth. Imagine 
a giant paper-machine located in the heart 
of the forest primeval from which there 
flows forth a product of white paper. The 
sheet as it leaves the machine is over 
16 feet wide, and travels at the rate of 
700 feet per minute. In 130 days, if the 
paper could flow away from it endlessly, 
it would lay an unbroken band of paper 
around the earth, 

But even with paper-machines of such 
magnitude and speed the labor and 
thought which Thomas Gilpin bestowed 
upon his new idea have not by any means 
come to their full fruition. A sheet of 
paper sixteen feet wide 1s to-day only the 
herald of still wider sheets. In the last 
ten years the width of paper-machines 
has been constantly growing. And if the 
original idea came to Thomas Gilpin 
across the sea,. the fruits of his labors 
have gone back over the same sea, for the 
paper-machines which are to-day built in 
the city of Wilmington have been accepted 
as models by the paper-makers of Europe. 
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THEIR HONEYMOON 


**Dearie, I wish you would pay some attention to me. 


are you reading now ?” 
“* Travels with a Donkey.’ ” 


What book 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, 


under a combi- 


nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 


insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 


According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
29th, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 


and have never parted with it. 


There.is no genuine 


Chartreuse save that made by them at ‘Tarragona, Spain. 


At first class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 

















Here is Real Cigarette Distinction for You 


THE little personal touch that makes you stand apart from 
the rest. Combines distinction, character, charm. 


100 Cigarettes with Your Monogram for $2 


RTISTICAI.LY engraved in gold at the price of plain 
initials. 100 fragrant smokes of smooth blend, selected, 
mild, Turkish tobacco, rolled to suit your especial fancy. Tips 
of gold, silver, cork, straw or plain. 
Enclose §2 bill in letter, print initials plainly, select style by 
number and see how pleased you will be with them. Or, send 10c 
instainpsfor5samplecigarettes. Writetoday. This offerlimited. 


APOLLO BROS., Inc. “Piiisicipnia Pa 
















Write for a 


For a 2c stamp, 
we will send 
you a sample 
cake, enough 
to last over a 
» week. In this 
y | ‘\ erystal clear 
: ~~“ soap, we have 
caught the real fragrance of fresh violets. Write 
today for your sample; smell it, hold it to the-light. 
Address THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.,, 
Dept. V., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap 








IVES ions, complete specificati 

and prices of all our models, including 

H Cruisers, Commercial pitstecsg Masta: 
# Family Launches, Canoes, Rowboats, ete. 

AUTO BOAT MFG. CO. Dealers 

056 River Av., Cleveland 











CRABB’S ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES 


A new edition of this standard ref- 
erence work is now ready. | $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








For 


LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 


years. 


Administered by medical spe- 


cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 


Write for particulars 
TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Marion, Ind. 
Crab Orehard, Ky. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
2801 Loeust St. 


Hot Springs. Ark. 
Los Angeles, tal. 

n Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dwight, Il. 





Manchester, N. H. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
12 N. Broad St. London, England 


Sample Cake. 





The Useful Cocoanut 


CocoANUTS are obtained from the tree 
called cocos nucifera, a graceful and hay. 
tiful palm. The word is more correctly 
spelled “coconut,” which makes it less 
liable to be confused with the product 
“cocoa,” which is the meat of the cocoa 
or cacoa bean. The tree grows best under 
the burning rays of the tropical sun, and 
in the sands of the sea-coast, where every 
tide bathes its roots and tropical showers 
spray the leaves. 

The trees grow wild in all tropical coun. 
tries, but are commercially produce jn 
limited areas. Ceylon, India, is one of 
the: largest producing countries in the 
world, it being estimated that nearly one 
billion nuts are grown there a year. ‘{he 
Philippines are also large producers, and 
since the American occupancy the s!ip- 
ments of cocoanut products have jp- 
creased tremendously. It is estimated 
that the Philippines shipped last year in 
the form of copra and cocoanut i! the 
equivalent of about 100,000,000 nuts. Java 
and Cochin China are also large pro. 
ducing countries. 

The United States draws her supply 
almost entirely from the West Indies and 
Central and South America. Nuts are ob- 
tained by the importers of this country 
to the number of about seventy-five mil- 
lions a year, most of them going to New 
York and Philadelphia, where the desic- 
cating factories exist. One company hav- 
ing factories in Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn consumes nearly 100,000 cocoanuts 
per day, in the largest cocoanut desic- 
cating plant in the world. 

Cocoanut-trees, when systematically laid 
out, are planted 25 to 30 feet apart, 
making 50 to 65 trees per acre. If the 
young trees are well taken care of, the 
first nuts are borne in the fourth year, 
but if they grow wild it may take ten 
years, according to soil and conditions. 
Under favorable cultivation, they will 
produce a maximum yield in 8 to 10 
years, which will continue until the tree 
is 50 to 60 years old. There are, however, 
trees 100 years old still producing. The 
tree produces regardless of the seasons 
that control our domestic plant life. Blos- 
soms come forth every month, and the 
nuts ripen about twelve months later all 
the year round. Thus every phase of 
growth may be found on each tree. 

From 75 to 100 merchantable nuts come 
to maturity yearly, although each tree is 
commonly Lilieved to produce a bloom for 
each day. The nuts at maturity fall from 
the trees. but are often hand-picked by 
the natives, who can run up the tree with 
great agility. 

The many products supplied by the 
cocoanut-tree are not generally known. 
In the tropics it supplies most of the 
necessities of life. The leaves, averaging 
from 15 to 25 feet in length, are used for 
thatching roofs. The husk, or other cover 
of the nut, is very fibrous, and is used 
for making rope, matting, and mattresses. 
This fiber is sold commercially as “ coir.” 
This product is made where the nuts are 
collected, as it is bulky stuff, and cannot 
be shipped until it is reduced to its 
finished state. The cocoanut husks are 
first soaked in large vats, preferably of 
warm water, in order that the cement 
which holds the fiber together may, preak 
up, and also that the fiber may become 
perfectly pliable. This fiber is then run 
through spinning-machines and _ worked 
up into a yarn. The coarse yarns are used 
for cocoa mats, but the finest of it makes 
very excellent ropes. There is also a 
large demand for the clean fiber in up- 
holstery work, and in the filling of 
mattresses. 

The meat of the nut is by far the most 
valuable part. Under the hard shell, and 
covering the meat is a fibrous skin or 
coating, which is difficult and tedious to 
remove, but in order to make the desic- 
cated product this must first be taken off, 
which is done either in revolving machines, 
which rub it off, or by a small knife 
similar to a spoke-shave. The nuts then 
are carefully selected for the desiccated 
product. In order that the finished prod- 
uct may keep, only the fairly ripened 
and perfect nuts can be used. These are 
then washed and made into a variety of 
forms for the confectionery and_ bakery 
trade, and are then desiccated in large 
driers. which will remove the moisture, 
amounting to nearly forty per cent. of the 
wet product. The finished goods are then 
packed in barrels and pails for the large 
consuming trade, and in small paper car- 
tons for domestic use. 

Another use of the meat, which con- 
sumes nearly seventy-five per cent. of the 
cocoauuts of the world, is the cocoanut 
oil which the nut contains. In order to 
extract this oil the cocoanut meat 38 
dried, without being shredded. In this 
form it can be shipped to all parts of the 
world. “The oil is extracted under hy- 
draulic pressure. The percentage o! this 
oil in dried meat is over sixty per cent, 
This oil is largely used in soap-making, 
and an interesting feature about the oil 
for this purpose is that soap can be made 
of thirty per cent. of the oil and seventy 
per cent. of the water. 
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A. P. WEPTEMAN || For the Industries 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Forgings Crankshafts tek y 
Shafting | 
Die Blocks and Bars 





OUR SPECIALTY IS 


Olive Silk Soap 


EVERY POUND GUARANTEED 

















Quality is our first 
consideration and the price is 
made accordingly. 


Weight 950 pounds 


The cut represents one of several six cylinder 
crankshafts manufactured by us, of Class “A” 
Nickel Steel, Government test, finished com- 
plete and hollow bored, for U. S. submarines. 


CHAS. W. YOUNG & CO. 


Philadelphia Office: — MAKERS OF SOAPS OF MERIT . 
Fourth and Booth Sts. 1255 N. 26th Street er eae ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
112-116 N. Broad St. Chester, Pa. 
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Long Established Trade Factory: 
Throughout the World Wilmington, Delaware 
Our Product Dependable UU SA, 


Thirty Years Experience in Manufacturing Leather 








STEGMAIER. BREWING COMPANY 
Brewers 


and 


Bottlers 


» WILKES-BARRE 
i PENNA. 
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DickKy’s Dream 
‘How happy I'd be, if I lived in a house made of 


Post Toasties 


Where it rained cream, and the walls fell in.” 


‘*The Memory Lingers’’ 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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